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STUDY CF CIA REPORTING ON 
CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN THE KOREAN WAR 


Prepared by 
CIA Historical Staff, 17 October 1955 


PROBLEM « 
To make a historical survey of CIA's record in estimating and reporting 


on the probability of Chinese Communist intervention in the Korean War. 


SCOPE 
This study considers CIA written intelligence fumished between 
feptember 1 and December 1, 1950 to the President and his principal ad- 


visers on military and diplomatic policy. 


These publications were in two forms: (1) estimates and quasi- 
estimates (ORE's; NIE's; SE's; IM'ss the Review of the World Situation; and 
verious memoranda to the Director) and (2) ae intelligence (the Daily 
Summary; the Weekly Sunmary; and the Daily Korean Summary). (See 


Appendix B for explanation of these titles.) 


As a matter of interest, germane to this study, there is added an 
analysis of the public san beevenay that broke out in 1951 over the issue 
of Chinese Commnist intervention. This was taken from the press and 
other public sources, It is Limited to comments bearing upon CIA and Tac 


intelligence having to do with intervention. (See Exhibit S.) 


CONCIUSICNS 
1. During the period discussed, CIA was at all times aware of the 


threat of Chinese Commnist intervention. 
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2. CIA reports and estimates left no doubt, during the period dis- 


cussed, of a Chinese Commmnist (and Soviet) capability to intervene at 
any time with powerful or decisive force. 

3. Indications that can now be seen to disclose an intention .to 
intervene were frequently misinterpreted by CIA. | 

. The principal reason for thede misinterpretations was a failure 
to gauge Chinese Communist and, more particularly, Soviet strategy with 
respect to the Korean War accurately in the context of the world situa 
tion, 

5. Although those responsible for United States strategy in the 
Korean War during September to December 1950 were made fully aware by 
CIA that Communist China represented a grave potential danger to the UN i 
cause, the tenor of CIA reporting was such as to suggest that the danger 


would not materialize. 


BACKGROUND 
(1) Most of the intelligence cited in this study was "uncoordinated" 
and therefore represented the views of GIA only, though based on informa- 
tion received from all agencies. ‘this was not, however, normal procedure 
for CIA before 1951. It is explainable for this pericd in terms of (a) 
the urgency of demands for intelligence on Korea, which often did not 
permit time for coordination, and (b) the circumstances outlined in (2) 


below. 


(2) During the period in question, the organization in CIA for 
furnishing "national" intelligence was in a transitional stage. It was 
reorganized in Octcber 19h$ in answer to the Dulles Report and again in 

a Dos 
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July 1950 as a result of demends for intelligence created by the Korean 


War. (Cn November 13 an even more completes reorgenization tool place in 


conjunction with the arrival of s new administration for CTA. 
J ; 


In consequence of these changes, responsibility for CIA estimates on 
the Korean situation between July and October fell pon a‘somewhat hastily 
contrived "Special Staff" within the Sffice of Reports and Estimates; 
while after November 13, it was carried by the newly created Gffice of 
National fstinates, sy Gctober 12, furthermore, General Smith had begun 
Signing estimates transmitted to the President » indicating that the new 
administration hed taken charge and responsibility for estimates a month 


before the official organization of the Office of National Estimates, 
g 


(3) The course of events in the Korean War Clearly affected the 
nature of intelligence estimates. During the first period (June 25 to 
mid-September} success of the North Xoreans alone was such as to make 
Chinese Coumunist intervention seen unlikely because unnecessary. During 
the second period (mid-September to late November) the North Koreans were. 
routed and ultimate victory seemed assured. When Chinese/Scviet forces 
did not intervene (a} at Inchon ( September 15); (b} at the crossing cf the 
36th Farallel (Cctober 7) 3 or (c) at the moment when ti forces reached the 
Yalu (Wovember 1), CIA appeared to adopt the assumption that they would 


not do so at all, 


() The 1950 CLA estimates, when read in 1955, seem ambiguous. 
They frequently speak of Chinese Comaunist intervention through the use 


of "volunteers" or "Manchurian voluntee S37 and this was, of course, the 
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guise under which the Chinese Communist army actually did conduct its came 


paigns in the Korean War. It seens clear, however, from the estimates 
discussed below, heb theee terms were not used at the time with quite 
this possibility in mind. The estimators apparently thought of Chinese 
"volunteers" (who were present all through the war) as relatively mim- 
portant. additions to regular North Korean forces. There is no evidence 
that the estimators exactly foresaw Chinese Commnist employment of full- 
scale military forces under the tacitly-accepted fiction that they were 


"volunteers" not under direct Chinese Communist: control, 


The failure to perceive this possibility probably to some extent 
explains the persistent assumption in the estimates that the Chinese 
Commanists could not take a decisive part in the war without inevitably 


leading themselves and the Russians into a world conflict. 


DISCUSSION 

1. When the Ghinead Civil War ended at the close of 19h9, the 
Commnists had some 2,017,000 men under arms with another two million 
in reserve. (.dee Exhibit A, GRE 5-9 » June 16, 199.) Hany of these 
troops were then, and remained, concentrated along the Korean border. 
During 1950, Communist armies also reached the area opposite Taiwan and 
moved south to the borders of Hongkong and Indochina-furma. It was 
evident, therefore, from 199 onward, that all these areas were faced 
with a new threat. This was quickly recomized by Cla. (Exhibit A is 


one example.) 


2.. The beginning of the Korean War was seen by Central Intelligence 


as strictly a Soviet move in terms of world strategy. Such an analysis 
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seemed irrefutable in terms of the well recognized fact that the North 


Korean government existed only by virtue of Soviet support and was com- 


pletely subject to Soviet influence, 


3. Consequently, estimates concerned with the Korean situation 
immediately after June 25 were written. in terms of Soviet motives and in- 
tentions. (See Exhibit B, IM-300, June 28; 1950.) It was recognized, 
nevertheless (on the assumption that the USSR was using a method of 
attrition against the United States in prolonging US involvement in the 
war), that Chinese Communist troops might be employed "either covertly 


or overtly." (See Exhibit C, IM-302, July 8, 1950.) 


h. Meanwhile, however, in view of the US situation in Asia, and the 
military strength and disposition on the Asiatic mainland of both Communist 
China and the USSR, the possibility had always to be taken into account 
that the Korean War might be in the nature of a diversionary move. The 
principal. fears in this regard were directed toward Taiwan and J apan with 


secondary emphasis on Indochina, Surma and Hongkong-Hacao. 


5. Years for Taiwan were reinforced by the tenor of Chinese Commnist 
propaganda, Chinese Communist military Ai seoet tends and the consequences 
of final overthrow of the Chinese Nationalists. In spite of the apparent 
difficulties involved for the Communists in attacking Japan, American 
leaders in Japan in 1950 feared for its safety because of preponderant 
Communist strength in the area and the weakening of the islands incident 


to the Korean campaign. 


6. Numerous estimates were written with reference to all these 


Possible toviet~inspired moves. (See Appendix C.) ‘Taken together, they 
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represented an alternative that tended to distract attention from the more 


direct use of Chinese Commmnist forces in the Xorean War itseL?. 


7. As early as July 19, 1950, CTA gave special notice to the possi~ 
bility of Chinese Commnist intervention in these statements: ‘Chinese 
Commnist troops can be brought into action covertly and, if necessary, 
openly; and "It is not yet clear whether the USSR will force the Chinese 
Commnists to give open military support to the Korean operations or to 
start a new operation elsewhere in the area. ‘The Peiping regime almost 
certainly would comply with a Soviet request for military action." (See 


Exhibit D, CIA 7-50, July 19, 1950.) 


8. On August 17, CIA again discussed the possibility, but in an en- 
tirely different context. In this case, the discussion was of the. 
desirability of extending the Korean War into a military conquest of the 
whole peninsula. In enwerating ‘the preponderance of adverse considera- 
tions for such a plan, CIA said, among other things, " ... the invading 
forces might become involved in hostilities with the Chinese Communists. 
As it became apparent that the North Koreans were being defeated in 
South Korea, the Chinese might well take up defensive positions north of 
.the 36th Parallel. The USSR might use Chinese Communist troops at any 
stage in the fighting, but their participation would be especially useful 
at the 38th Parallel where UN members could legally discontinue their 
support of the US policy." (Sea Exhibit E, "Memorandum" of August 17, 


1950.) 


9. On August 16, under the title, “Implications of a Military 
Advance in Korea beyond the 3Sth Parallel »" CIA seems further to have 
cae 
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discussed the factors affecting a decision to cross or not to cross the 
38th Parallel. This was a memorandum, probably to the Director, prepared 
by the "Special Staff" of the Office of Reports and Estimates. Tt could 


not be found, however, in connection with this study. 


10. On September 8, a week before. the Taehon landings, CIA directly 
discussed the "Probability of Direct Chinese Commmist Intervention in 
Korea." (See Exhibit F, IM-32h,of September 8, 1950.) ‘This estimate 
spoke of some 00,000 Chinese Communist troops near or moving toward the 
Korean border and stated: "It is clear that intervention in Korea is 
well within immediate Chinese Communist capabilities." Jt further re~ 

ported that: (a) military construction had been observed along the Yalu, 
(b) Chinese Commnist aircraft had arrived in the same area; (c) recent 
Commnist propaganda "may be stage-setting for an imminent overt move"; 
and (d) replacements must be supplied to the Horth Koreans if they were 


"to achieve complete control over South Korea before the end of the year." 


the estimate of September 8 concluded, however: "In view of the 
momentous repercussions from such an overt action ... it appears more 
‘ probable that the Chinese Communist participation in the Korean conflict 
will be more indirect, although significant, and will be limited to in- 
tegrating into the North Korem forces ‘Manchurian volunteers!, perhaps 


including air units as well as ground forces,! 


11. On September 20, CIA again took up this theme: 
"The concentration of Chinese Communist troops near the 


Korean border in Manchuria constitutes a powerful secondary 
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reserve for the North Korean forces, which, if Moscow and 


Peiping should agree on it despite the attendant risks, could 
enter the battle and materially change its course at any time. 
"It is doubtful that either Soviet or Chinese Commnist 
forces will be committed south of the 3th parallel. Hoscow 
and Peiping are much more Likely to aid the Commnist cause in 
Korea by releasing large numbers of trained Chinese Communist 
(Manchurian 'volunteer') units, perhaps including small eir 
units, ow incorporation in the North Korean forces." (See 


Exhibit G, CIA 9-50, September 20, 1950.) 


12. Cn October 12, 1950, three days before President Truman's con- 
ference with General facdrthur on Wale Island and five days after the 
UN decision to cross the 38th Parallel as well as five days after a new 
administration had taken control of the Agency, CIA gave what might be 
termed its most official view to date on the subject of intervention, in 

that the estimate had the concurrence of all members of the IAC. Cn 
this date, reporting directly to the President, CIA said: 

' "The Chinese Commmist ground forces, currently lacking 
requisite air md naval support, are capable of intervening 
effectively, but not necessarily decisively, in the Korean 
conflict. There are no Sevaancin’ indications of an actual 
Chinese Commnist intention to resort to full-scale inter- 
vention in Korea. After reviewing the factors favoring, and 
those opposing, Chinese Communist intervention, it is concluded 


that while full-scale Chinese Communist intervention in Korea 
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must be regarded as a continuing possibility, a consideration 


of ail now factors leads to the conclusion that barring a 

Soviet decision for global war, such action is not probable 

in 1950. During this period, intervention will probably be 

confined to continued covert assistance to the North Koreans." 

(See Exhibit H, GRE 58-50, October 12, 1950.) 

Because this conclusion was made to depend on an assumption 
that the USSR did not wish to become involved in global war, this assump- 
tion is bolstered with an elaborate discussion of Soviet intentions Fact 
the IAG point of view. Primarily on the basis of this assumption, the 
estimators discounted Manchurian trocp movements, Chou En-lai's threats, 
factors enumerated by themselves said to favor intervention from the 
Communist point of view and various other indicators. (See, for example ; 


Exhibits ©, P, Q,and R.) | 


The estimate of October 12 might be considered crucial in terms 
of the time of publication (the Chinese Communists had apparently not 
reacted to the crossing of the 38th Parallel), and the fully official 
nature of ‘the statement. ‘Thereafter, CIA could not very well make a 


contrary statement unless this one was revised. 


13. On October 18, the day before the UN capture of Pyongyang, CIA 
wrote optimistically that, "The Soviet Korean venture has ended in failure." 
Consequently, it appeared that the Communists would accept this failure by 
aiding the North Koreans to hold on as long as possible and then to turn 


te harassing guerrilla warfare. 


Chinese Commnist capabilities were noted again, together with 
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the fact that "Forty to sixty thousand Chinese-trained Comminist troops 


have, in fact, already been fighting in the North Korean army." It was 
"becoming jess and less likely," however, that Chinese Conmnist troops 
would enter the war "openly." ‘The estimate about Soviet intentions toward 
global war is repeated in support of the statement. (See Exhibit I, 

CIA 10-50, October 18, 1950.) . 


1h. CIA's statements of October 18 must have been questioned, for 
on November 1, the Director of Central Intelligence Signed an apparently 
uncoordinated Memorandum for the President" on the subject: ‘Chinese 
Communist Intervertion.in Korea." This memorandum admitted that "between 
15,000 and 20,000 Chinese Communist troops, organized in tease force units, 
are operating in North Korea while the parent units remain in Manchuria." 
Largely on the basis of current Chinese Communist propaganda regarding 
protection of the Suiho Hydroelectric Zone, however, the memorandum con~ 
cluded that: “Although the possibility cannot be excluded that the 
Chinese Communists, under Soviet direction » are committing themselves to 
full-scale intervention in Korea, their main motivation at present appears 
to be to establish in Korea a limited ‘cordon sanitaire' south of the Yalu 
River.” The emphasis of the memorandum was on the Sino-Soviet desire to 
protect the Suiho hydroelectric system. Their strategy, the memorandum 
noted: “would also be in line with the eet. desire to further inter- 
national Communism by helping the North Koreans prolong their resistance." 


(See Exhibit J, Memorandum for the President, of 1 November 1950.) 


15. On November 6, at least four days after signs of actual inter- 


vention had been observed elsewhere than in CIA (see Appendix A), CLA, 


6 ee 
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in a fully concurred National Intelligence Estimate, stated that the 


Chinese Communists had the capability of (a) halting further UN advance 
northward, "through piecemeal commitment of troops"; or (b) "forcing UN 


withdrawal to defensive positions farther south by a powerful assault." 


The estimate seemed inclined to the opinion, however, that the 
situation would be stabilized for the winter as both sides built up forces, 
It rointed out that (a) the situation was filled with visks of world con- 
flict; (b) the Chinese realized the danger of retaliation; and (c) they 
would enter Korea in full force if their territory were attacked. (See 


Exhibit K, NIE-2, November 6, 1950.) 


16. By November 15, CIA was conceding intervention by implication 
at least, but interpreted it in terms of a Soviet decision to ‘accept the 
risk of global war, which CIA still considered improbable. Hence, the 
inference was left that intervention would not reach dangerous proportions, 


(See Exhibits L and M; NIE3 and CTA 11-50 November 15, 1950.) 


17. On November 2h, two days before the Chinese Communist-North Korean 
offensive was begun, vhich one month later had driven UN forces from the 
Yalu to positions south of the 38th Parallel, CIA estimated that the enemy 
would: sh simltaneously: (a) Maintain Chinese-North Korean holding 
operations in North Korea; (b} Maintain dp increase their military strength 
in Manchuria; and (c) Seek to obtain UN withdrawal from Korea by intimida~ - 
tion and diplomatic means." ‘The estimate added that: "Eventually they 
may undertake operations eet ned to bring about the withdrawal of UN 


. forces from Korea, It is estimated that they do not have the military 


Pee ue 
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capability of driving the UN forces from the peninsula, but that they do 


have the capability of forcing them to withdraw to defensive positions 
for prolonged and inconclusive operations, which, the Communists might 
calculate, would lead to eventual UN withdrawal from Korea. (See 


Exhibit N, NIE 2/1, November 2h, 1950.) 


18. In addition to CIA's several formal estimates and evaluations 
on Korea between July and November 1950, CIA reported some 0 items of 
current intelligence bearing on the capabilities and intentions of - 
Communist China in Korea. ‘These items appeared in its two regular bulletins -- 
most of them in the CIA Daily Summary, but significant other items exclusively 
in the CIA Weekly Summary. Most of these current reports were quoted from 
“IAG agency non-clendestine sources and most of them were followed by CIA 
comients, usually phrased in estimative language. These comments » which, 
‘of course, were not coordinated with the IAC agencies, were nevertheless 


not inconsistent with the fornal estimates discussed above, 


In retrospect, however, with the benefit of historical hindsight, 
these items are astonishing in the persistence of a number of conclusions 
which proved to be wrong. ‘thus, CIA seemed to regard the alleged Soviet 
and Chinese fear of "general war" as the all-importamt factor of restraint 
against intervention in Korea. CIA consistently discounted reports of war 
conferences and intervention decisions in Feiping between August and 
October; and repeatedly discounted specific indications of Chinese Communist 
war preparations and troop mcvements, up to as late as 3 November. Finally, 
once intervention was actually accomplished in November, CIA tended to 
regard China's moves as largely "defensive" and based on its fears for the 


ae 


PPE yes 
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Yalu hydroelectric areas and predicted that the Chinese might soon with~ 


draw. 


Digests of CIA's current intelligence reporting on Communist 
‘China and Korea, September - November 1950, are appended below. ( See 


‘Exhibits O and PF.) 


19. ‘The Chinese Communist anberwentien issue was also treated in 
another CIA publication -- the Daily Korean Summary (see Appendix B) -~ 
which is surveyed more fully in Exhibit @. In this publication there 
are occasional (but Less frequent) estimative conclusions on Chinese 
Communist intentions in North Korea, together with numerous on-the~spot 
indications of CHICCH troop Ravancnte and actions quoted (usually- without 
CIA comment) from estimates by US Embassy Seoul, by. UN Command Headawarcans 
in Tokyo, Far East Command Headquarters, 8th Army Headquarters, and the 
various US Corps operating in that area. While the latter four military 
echelons sometimes appear to be disagreeing with each other, their con- 
clusions (in the Daily Korea Summary) are not in general inconsistent 


with estimates (see Exhibits A-c) 


20. Relevant reports, totalling more than 500, were collected by CIA 
from its own sources, during the critical pericd July-November 1950. (See 
Exhibit R, "Summary of ClA-Collected item tian » July-December 1950, 
bearing on Communist China's Intentions in Korea.") Figuring in this 
broad coverage by CIA were the following: 00/G's contacts (same of then 
with indirect access behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains); CO/FBID's 
regular and special analyses of Soviet and CHICGi propaganda broadcasts; 


eile ae 
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CO/FDD's extensive analysis of Far Fastern hewspapers and other public 


media (some with a Commmist slant and others oriented to the West); and 
finally. (and most numerous) CSftg reports from clandestine sources, All 
of these items of information added up to a variety of military, economic, 
and political indications of Chinese moves == including moves Which today, 
in retrospect, can be regarded as eee of the coming military inter- 


vention. 


el. CIA's record of reporting and estimating on ‘tha Saveet of Chinese 
intervertion was drawn into public controversy, in the Senate and the 
press, between April and June 1951, in connection with President Truman's 
dismissal of General MacArthur. While only one of the three DCI's involved 
Admiral Hillenkoetter) was prevailed on to comment publicly on CIA's 
record, the heads of the two major TAC agencies (the Secretaries of State 
and Defense) were each questioned at some length in the Senate hearings. 
General MacArthur and members of his inmediate staff also commented at 
length, both in 1951 and in subsequent memoirs published on MacArthur's 


behalf in 1954 and-1955. President Truman was also drawn into the con- 





troversy. 


While Admiral Hillenkoetter and Fresident Truman could not 
recall that CTA had disseminated any advance intelligence indications of 
the Chinese threat, it is clear, from the comments by the other principals % 
that both CIA and the several IAC agencies, together with MacArthur's 
command in the Far East, were collecting and exchanging ‘ variety of 
intervention indications well before the overt attack was launched. 


Conversely, it seams clear from the public record that CIA, the several 


~ ih ~ 
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TAC agencies, and MacArthur's command were all in essential agreement, 


in the considered estimates which each produced, that intervention would 
not come. It is less clear, however, from the record of the public con- 
troversy, what prompted these negative conclusions in the face of these 


' positive indications. 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 
SUMMARY 


Introductory Note: The purpose of the follow- 
ing discussion is to present probable develop- 
ments in China which will affect US interests 
during the next six to twelve months. 


1, Communist military forces are capable 
during the summer months of 1949 of destroy- 
ing all semblance of unity in the National Gov- 
ernment of China; and before the year is out, 
the Communists will have formed a central 
government which will seek international rec- 
ognition. 


2. The US cannot reverse or Significantly 
check this course of events, nor is there any 
prospect that the Soviet orientation of the 
Chinese Communists can he altered in the im- 
mediate future. However, during the coming 
months, developments in China will raise a 
number of. problems on which the US may 
either take action advancing, or avoid action 
compromising, its interests in China and else- 
where. Chief among these are the formation 
of a Communist central government claiming 
international recognition, Communist aims 
regarding Taiwan and Hong Kong, the Com- 
munist need for foreign trade, and US aid to 
anti-Communist groups in China. In addi- 
tion, US interests probably will be affected ad- 
versely by the expansion of Communist influ- 
ence throughout the Far East, particularly if 
a Chinese Communist regime gains seats on 
the Far Eastern Commission and the Allied 


Council for Japan, and acquires China’s: 


claims regarding a future Japanese peace 
treaty. 


8. The government to be organized by the 
Chinese Communists will be proclaimed as a 
“coalition,” but actually will be a Communist 
dictatorship. In foreign affairs the Commu- 
nists during the coming months will continue 
to be solidly aligned with the USSR. The new 
regime will honor the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
1945 and its attitude in international relations 
will be governed by the Moscow line. It will 
probably maintain an unfriendly attitude to- 
ward the US in particular and all other gov- 


' ernments that impede the world Communist 


movement, as well as denounce China’s eéxist- 
ing international agreements with those gov- 
ernments, 


4. Communist armed forces, now decisively 
superior to the Nationalists, will continue their 
program of area-by-area acquisition, They 
are capable of eliminating all effective military 
resistance in the south, southwest, and north- 
west by the end of 1950. 


-5. The Chinese Communists will probably 
not be faced with serious food shortages dur- 
ing the next year. Some progress will be 
made in reviving transportation and industry, 
and the Communists will have a relatively 
stable currency. The Communists’ principal 
economic problem in the coming months will 
be that of acquiring petroleum, machinery, 
and perhaps cotton. There is little prospect: 
of substantial Soviet aid, and domestic re- 
sources must be supplemented by these essen- 

“tial imports. Therefore, China’s economic re- 
covery during the next year will probably de- 
pend on active Western trade and close ties 
with occupied Japan. 


Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred in this report; for a dissent of the Intelligence Organization of the 


Department of State, see Enclosure A, p, 21, 


able to CIA as of 2 June 1949. 


This report contains information ayail- 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Introductory Note: The purpose of the follow- 
ing discussion is to present probable develop- 
ments in China which will affect US interests 
during the next six to twelve months, . 


1. Imminent Problems for the US Arising out 
of Developments in China. 


The Chinese Communist armies have the ca- 
pability, during the summer months of 1949, 
of completing their campaign in the Yangtze 
Valley, from the eastern border of Szechwan 

_to the sea, and of dislodging the Nationalists 
. from Canton and other ports on the southeast 
coast during this same period. Their military 
operations in this period will destroy all sem- 
blance of unity in the present National Gov- 
ernment, the remnants of which will seek ref- 
uge in Taiwan, southwest and northwest 
China, or in flight abroad. In late summer or 
early autumn, the Chinese Communist Party 
will convoke ‘a Political Consultative Confer- 
ence.to form and proclaim a Communist-con- 
trolled government for all China before the 
end of 1949. At that time, Communist China 
will contain more than half of China’s people, 
and, if not more than half of China’s territory, 
at least the larger part of its most productive 
areas. The Communist Government then will 
seek recognition as the national government 
of China. 

The US cannot reverse the course of the Chi- 
nese civil conflict nor induce the Chinese Com- 
munists to modify their intention to establish 
a Communist dictatorship over China. Also, 
there is no prospect that the US can alter the 
Soviet orientation of the Chinese Communists 
in the immediate future. During the next few 
months, however, there will be a number of 
developments in China affecting US interests 
such as: (1) possible incidents involving US 
armed forces, officials, and nationals; (2) 
Sharpening of the Communist-Nationalist 
struggle for Taiwan, where US strategic inter- 
ests are involved; (3) Chinese Communist de- 
signs on Hong Kong and Macao; (4) US aid 
to anti-Communist groups in China; (5) the 


Communist need for foreign trade; (6) the es- 
tablishment of a Communist central regime 
Seeking international recognition, and; (7) 
the expansion of Chinese Communist influence 
throughout the Far East. 

It is known that the leaders of the Chinese 
Communists desire international recognition 
for their regime, and that they also desire 
commercial relations with the West and with 
Japan. These facts may permit the US, in 
the course of the next several months, either 
to take action advancing or to avoid action 
compromising certain of its interests in China 
and elsewhere in the Far East. 


a. Possible I neidents, 


In firing upon British warships in the 
Yangtze, the. Communists demonstrated that 
they are prepared to risk reprisals in order to 
substantiate their promise to protect China ; 
from “imperialist aggression.” The Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) undoubtedly gained ~ 
face within China and elsewhere in Asia by 
this action, and it is possible that the Commu- 
nists will again take advantage of any oppor- 
tunities which arise for military action against 
foreign armed forces. The opportunities for 
local incidents involving foreign officials and 
nationals have become much more numerous 
with the CCP occupation of major cities—as 
suggested by the forced entry of the US Am- 
bassador’s residence by Communist soldiers 
during their occupation of Nanking. Inci- 
dents involving the mistreatment of foreign 


, nationals and the destruction or seizure of 
foreign property are likely. If the Communist, 


regime should request, and be refused recogni- 
tion, it is highly probable that such incidents 
will multiply, with CCP connivance. If the 
US should extend further support to the Na- 
tionalists, such incidents can reach serious 
proportions. 


b. Taiwan. 


There is no doubt that the CCP desires to 
extend its control over the island of Taiwan, 
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d. US Aid to Anti-Communist Groups, 


The US is the best available source for the 
Small arms, artillery and ammunition desired 
by the remaining anti-Communist forces, and 
it may be anticipated that such forces, indi- 
vidually or in the name of the National Gov- 
ernment, will appeal to the US to supply such 
materiel, However, major anti-Communist 
forces controlled by Chiang Kai-shek, Chang 
Chun, and the Moslem leaders of the north- 
west, Ma Pu-fang and Ma Hung-kuei, even 
how are located either off the mainiand or in 
the peripheral areas of China. In addition, 
there is some doubt as to whether any of those 
forces, except those of the two Mas, could 
usefully employ further US aid. Chiang"'s 
forces on Taiwan already have extensive mili- 
tary and economic resources. Chang Chun’s 
forces in Szechwan do not need economic aid. 
Moreover, it is improbable that military aid 
to these forces can prevent the Communists 
from extending their control over Szechwan 
at any time they choose to do so. 

The Mas of the Northwest’ (the provinces 
of Ningsia, Kansu, and Tsinghai) with the 
advantages of forbidding terrain, excellent 
organization, and hardy troops, are in the 
sirongest defensive position of any of the re- 
maining anti-Communist forces in China. 
Moreover, on the basis of past performance, 
the Mas, as compared with other anti-Com- 
munist groups, would make the most effective 
use of any aid which they might be given. 
However, their bases in the provinces of 
Tsinghai and Ninghsia are the most difficult 
to reach with US aid, which probably would 
have to be transported by air. The Northwest 
area is self-sufficient in food, and may hold 
out for several years even without US aid, 


either because the Communists will be reluc- P 


tant to attack or will favor its development as 
& buffer against the expansion of the USSR 
into China through Sinkiang. 

Overt US aid to anti-Communist forces in 
China would compromise the maintenance of 
normal diplomatic and commercial relations 
' with the Communist-controlled regime, in the 
event that the US should choose to follow a 
policy of recognizing such a regime, Further- 
more, US military aid to any anti-Communist 

forces other than the Mas, might well go the 
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way of the bulk of US aig supplied to the 
Nationalists in the past—to the Communists, 
Aid of the type and Proportions extended 
hitherto to the National Government, at 
best, could delay but will fail to prevent the 
extension of Communist rule through all 
China, ° 

A further consideration is the continuation 
of US aid to Nationalist China, as provided 
for in the China Aid Program. With Na- 
tionalist-held areas soon to be limited to Tai- 
wan and the western provinces of China, it 
will be difficult to justify the US program on 
humanitarian grounds as aid to the Chinese 
people as a whole. Thus the US would be- 
come increasingly vulnerable to Communist 
propaganda, attacking the US aid program as 
designed solely to bolster and prolong resist- - 
ance on the part of anti-Communist remnants. 


e. Communist Need for Foreign Trade, 

Communist import requirements provide 
the US with a possible weapon against Com- 
munist China. Depriving the Communists 
of essential imports would retard the rehabili- 
tation of China and increase the economic 
difficulties that will confront the CCP. Some 
essential imports, chiefly petroleum products 
and items of capital equipment, can be ob- 
tained in quantity only from the US or UK. 
The USSR, without some sacrifices in its do- 
mestic economy, will be unable to supply many 
kinds of equipment, will provide inferior 
goods in other cases, and will probably make 
heavy demands on China in exchange for its 
assistance. 

The controls to be used would probably not 
be effective if they were so severe as to be in 
fact an embargo. It is doubtful if the US 
could arrange for concerted Support for an 
embargo among the Western Powers, and the 
Communists would gain sympathy and sup- 
port within China by representing an embargo 
as “imperialist” persecution. Limited export 
controls on selected commodities such as pe- 
troleum and capital goods probably would be 
acceptable to the UK, which has the largest 
economic interests of any Western Power in 
China, and would probably serve US purposes 
just as well as a complete embargo. 
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(3) Delayed Recognition. 

Should the US delay, for a period of several 
months to a year or more, in according d¢ jure 
recognition to the Communist regime in 
China, some of the disadvantages of both 
non-recognition and immediate recognition 
might be obviated. Since the Communists 
are interested in obtaining de jure recognition 
aS soon as possible, they might be inclined to 
discuss, and to reach some prior understand- 
ing with the US regarding present and future 
treaties and the number and location of US 
consular offices in China. This period would 
also afford other Western governments an Op- 
portunity to bring political and economic pres- 
sure on the Communist regime. Concerted 
action by Atlantic Pact powers, which have 
indicated a desire to maintain a common 
front, can be anticipated if the delay in ac- 
cording ‘de jure recognition is not prolonged 
to the point where it would become inimicable 
to their interests. Through the period of a 
common front, however, there would always 
be the risk that other governments, seeking 
special advantage by early action, would pro- 
ceed unilaterally to extend de jure recogni- 
tion. The Communists can be expected to 
follow, and probably to improve upon, the 
traditional Chinese diplomatic practice of 
playing one power against another. 


g. Chinese Communist Influence through- 
out the Far Hast. 

The CCP has indicated its interest in unit- 
ing one billion Orientals in a Communist Asia. 
To this end, the CCP industriously propagates 
the view that Communism is inevitable in 
Asia, and that only the Communists are the 
champions of Asian “independence.” The 
prestige of Communism will increase enor- 
mously as the CCP extends its control over 
all of China. 


(1) Japan and Korea. 
The CCP has stated that China and Japan 


“can and should establish close friendship” | 


and has warned that Japan must conclude a 
peace treaty with a Communist-controlled 
government of China. The CCP is attempt- 
ing to open trade with J: apan, and the Jap- 
anese Communist Party echoes the CCP line 
that only “democratic” forces can successfully 
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conduct commercial and political relations 
with China. In Korea, the CCP’s successes 
have contributed greatly to the confidence of 
the North Korean regime and to the feeling of 
defeatism in the Republic of Korea, Through 
its relationship with North Korean leaders, the 
CCP is capable of providing Significant mili- 
tary and economic aid to North Korea, The 
opportunity of South Korean leaders to offset 
the development of such an adverse trend has 
largely passed and it now appears that South 
Korea can do little to forestall such a develop- 
ment. Recognition by the Western Powers 
of the CCP’s regime would be to the advantage 
of Communist China both politically and eco- 
nomically, insofar as it permitted trade be- 
tween China and Japan. De jure recognition 
would give the Chinese Communists further 
opportunity to claim seats on the Far Eastern 
Commission and on the Allied Council for 
Japan, as well as weaken further the position 
of the Korean Republic’s government. 


(2) Southeast Asia. 

The CCP is extending its influence through- 
out Southeast Asia by identifying itself with 
native independence movements, by denoune- 
ing “reactionary” colonial governments, by 
threatening “fascist” non-colonial fovern- 
ments, and by promising protection to over- 
seas Chinese communities. De facto recog~ 
nition of the Communist regime by the West- 
ern Powers would tend to increase the politi- 
cal and economic influence of the CCP in 
Southeast Asia. To withhold de jure recogni- 
tion would make the CCP’s work in Southeas} 
Asia somewhat more difficult, but the govern- 
ments and the Chinese overseas communities 
in that area would pay little heed to such a 
legalism. The Chinese communities will tend 
‘to orient themselves toward the CCP as it ac- 
quires control of China although there may’ 
be significant resistance elements among the 
overseas Chinese. Likewise the governments 
in Southeast Asia will adjust themselves to 
these new circumstances, whether for accom- 
modation or resistance. The CCP will prob- 
ably not employ military force to gain its ob- 
jectives in Southeast Asia and it has no sig- 
nificant economic resources with which to 
maneuver. Its success in China, however, will 


s 


citizens, they must give at least de facto recog- 
nition to the regime. 

(b) The “Coalition” Pattern. The CCP 
has promised to convoke a Political Consulta- 
tive Conference in 1949 to form and proclaim 
a “coalition” government. ‘The Kuomintang 
as a Party will be excluded from this new 
“coalition.” The CCP has frankly stated that 
the intended “coalition” government will be 
“under the firm leadership of the CCP.” The 
concept of “coalition” derives from the larger 
concept of Chairman Mao’s “new democracy,” 
the name given to the transitional stage from 
today’s “capitalist” society to the later “so- 
cialist” society. In structure, the “coalition” 

‘will include three major blocs: (1) the CCP; 
(2) non-Communist “democratic parties” 
which follow the CCP line, such as the Demo- 
cratic League and the Kuomintang Revolu- 
tionary Committee and; (3) “democratic ele- 
ments,” occupational and functional groups 
which invariably support the CCP’s position. 


While this government will permit some de- ° 


gree of popular participation in the election 
of representative bodies, all real power will be 
concentrated in the CCP, whose function it is 
to “guide” the backward masses. 


(c) Political Consultative Conference. The 
Political Consultative Conference will be the 
medium for creating a new constitutional sys- 
tem and for obtaining some degree of domes- 
tic sanction for the new regime, just as the 
Political Consultative Conference held in 1946 
was a symbol of potential National unity. 
The Chinese Communist Party will convoke 
this Conference in its own name and in the 
name of minority parties and functional 
groups which follow the Communist line, prob- 
ably in the late summer or early autumn of 
1949, after they have consolidated their con- 
trol of the Yangtze valley. It is not known 
whether the Conference will consist of a few 
dozen or several hundred persons; in either 
case, the Communists will control it firmly. 
The Conference will either draft and ratify a 
constitution, or, possibly working through a 
committee established for that purpose, draft 
a constitution and set a date for elections to 
a “constitutional convention.” In the latter 
event, promulgation of the constitution and 
formal establishment of a constitutional gov- 
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ernment would be delayed until 1950. In any 
case, the Conference will simply be a rubber- 
stamp congress summoned to approve in the 
name of “the people” policies predetermined 
by the Communists while its constitution, for- 
mally providing for various rights, will, in 
fact, bestow no rights which the Communists 
cannot take away. 

(da) Domestic Sanction for the New Order. 
In order to gain domestic sanction for the 
Communist-controlled regime, the CCP, in 
conjunction with the Political Consultative 
Conference, will probably exploit the alleged 
affinities of Communist doctrine and practice 
with the theories of Sun Yat-sen, generally 
regarded within China as the “father” of the 
Republic. The CCP claims that Sun’s famous 
Three People’s Principles—‘nationalism, de- 
mocracy, livelihood”—have been more closely 
followed by the Communists than by the Kuo- 
mintang. It points to Sun’s advocacy, in the 
1920's, of “alliance with the Soviet Union, alli- 
ance with the Communists, alliance with the 
workers and peasants.” The CCP may also 
cite the 1924-27 period, when the Communists 
were admitted to the Kuomintang by -Sun 
himself, and insist that only the CCP has truly 
carried out the terms of Sun’s will by ushering 
in the constitutional stage of government 
which he demanded. The CCP will by no 
means deify Sun Yat-sen, but his tradition 
can be very useful in smoothing the Party’s 
path, 


(3) Foreign Relations. 
(a) Sino-Asian. 


(i) Japan and Korea. The CCP, in a 
broadcast attempting to influence the Jap- 
anese elections of January 1949, stated that 


« China and Japan “can and should establish 


close friendship,” and pointed out that J apan 
must conclude a peace treaty with a Com- 
munist-controlled government of China and 
establish economic and political relations with 
it. More recently, the CCP has been attempt- 
ing to open trade with Japan. There is little 
doubt that China will exert economic pressure 
and political influence on both Japan and 
Korea, possibly with a view to subordinating 
those countries to itself in a Communist Asia. 
The CCP maintains close relations with Com- 


Es) 


fervor as China’s outstanding enemy. The 
CCP has represented the US as the leader and 
supporter of all “imperialist” and “réaction~ 
ary” forces in the world, as forcing “traitor- 
ous” treaties upon China in exchange for 
financing the Nationalists in the civil conflict, 
as directing the military operations of the Na- 
tionalists and encouraging them to reject the 
Communist-dictated “peace agreement,” and 
as plotting with forces inside and outside 
China to destroy the CCP and keep the Orient 
in permanent slavery. 

While the CCP has understandable grounds 
for resenting the US contribution to the Na- 
tionalists’ military operations, the CCP’s pres- 
ent anti-Americanism is primarily dictated by 
the opposite CCP and US positions regarding 
the USSR and world Communism. US official 
representatives and private citizens in Com- 
munist China, although not subjected to 
physical violence, have been restricted in their 
movements and in the discharge of their con- 
sular, commercial, or educational functions, 
while the CCP is exploiting the US loss of 
prestige in China and enhancing its own pres- 
tige by an intransigent attitude toward the 
Western Powers. The “coalition” govern- 
ment will presumably invite US recognition 
and attempt to conclude commercial treaties 
with the US but the CCP can be expected to 
give aggressive support to Soviet and satellite 
diplomacy, to continue its vigorous and irre- 
sponsible anti-American propaganda, to bring 
_ pressure upon the US to withdraw its assist- 
ance to Nationalist remnants on ‘Taiwan and 
to make the work of US diplomatic missions 
difficult. At present, there is little chance of 
orienting the CCP away from the USSR. 


(d) Other Foreign Relations. The CCP 
has adopted an attitude toward foreign gov- 
ernments hostile in proportion to the degree 
that those governments are impeding the 
world Communist movement, regardless of 
whether such governments have or have not 
‘supported the Nationalists in the Chinese civil 
conflict. The fact that the UK has been of 
service to the CCP, in affording sanctuary 
and an operating base to CCP leaders in Hong 
Kong, did not restrain Communist forces from 
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firing upon British warships in the Yangtze. 
Neither will it prevent the CCP from demand- 
ing the return of Hong Kong to China nor 
will it obviate the possibility of giving support 
to terrorist bands operating against the 
British in Malaya. ; 

The CCP undoubtedly intends to deprive 
Portugal of the colony of Macao, by negotia- 
tions, if possible, but by military action if 
necessary. The French Government has been 
denounced by the CCP for encouraging US 
“imperialism” in China and for its actions in 
Indochina, The Netherlands Government 
has been similarly castigated by the CCP in 
regard to Indonesia. All other Atlantic Pact 
States have been the targets of CCP propa- 
ganda abuse, both for joining the Pact and for 
other “reactionary” activities, . India, which 
is probably recognized by the CCP as its prin- 
cipal rival for leadership in Asia, is charac- 
terized as remaining under the influence of 
British “imperialism.” 

Representatives of the Commonwealth 
countries and of a number of European gov- 
ernments in China have expressed a desire to 
become accredited to the Communist regime 
soon after it is proclaimed. These representa- 
tives would like to regularize their status by 
early recognition of the Communists in order 
to protect and perhaps expand their present 
interests in China. They have not regarded 
the prospect of applying economie sanctions to 
China with favor and they apparently antici- 
pate profitable commercial relations with the 
new regime in varying degrees. At the same 
time, the governments. of most Common- 
wealth and Atlantic Pact nations have ad- 
mitted the desirability of maintaining a united 
front on the question of recognition. 


b. Nationalist China. 

Nationalist China is virtually bankrupt-and 
the National Government is in its: death- 
throes, The process of disintegration and 
fragmentation is so far advanced as to render 


‘almost impossible the establishment of a 


functioning government or even a loosely or- 
ganized coalition capable of offering resistance 
to the Communists. 

The National Government no longer func- 
tions as an organized administration even on 
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While such antagonistic measures might be 
directed against the USSR on the one hand, 
the National Government might at the same 
time effect an apparent rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union and conclude agreements in- 
volving further concessions, particularly in 
Sinkiang and the Northwest provinces. 

In its last stages of existence, Nationalist 
China may turn its wrath against the US. 
In Nationalist thinking, the US is largely re- 
sponsible for the Yalta agreement, and the US 
postwar policy of mediation in the civil war 
and intermittent limited assistance have fa- 
cilitated the Communist triumph. Such feel- 
ings will be intensified if the US rejects further 
appeals for aid and evidences interest in recog- 
nizing a future Cornmunist-dominated Chi- 
nese Government. 


3. Military Situation. 


a. General Strategy. 

The objective of the Chinese Communist 
forces is the elimination of all anti-Communist 
armed resistance in China. To attain this ob- 
jective the Chinese Communist Party has em- 
ployed the strategy of using military force as 
a medium of realizing their political objectives. 
Communist control over the remainder. of 
China will be accomplished by means of an 
area~by-area, program of military acquisition, 
dictated to a large degree by the state of their 
political preparedness for administering these 
areas. 

The remaining Nationalist or anti-Com- 
munist forces have now adopted the strategy 
of avoiding decisive military action, while at 
the same time attempting to deny territory to 
the Chinese Communists as long as possible. 


b. Communist Armed Forces. 
The Chinese Communist Forces possess suffi- 


cient wealth in material and manpower to : 


overcome all anti-Communist remnants in 
China. Having already eliminated the ma- 
jority of the best Nationalist armies, the CCP 
is now in the process of consolidating its recent 
virtually unopposed military conquest of the 
Yangtze valley. In consequence, Communist 
armies, free to accelerate their movements to 
the south and the west, appear to be headed 
toward Kwangtung. As elsewhere, however, 
the speed and magnitude of this operation 
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probably will be limited in some degree by the 
abilities of the CCP political organization to 


' assume the additional administrative respon- 


sibilities, 

Recent CCF victories have brought with 
them the new responsibility of protecting com- 
munications, urban life, and industry. Conse- 
quently a considerable portion of CCF must be 
utilized to garrison “liberated” areas and 
maintain lines of communication. 


(1) Strength and Disposition of Communist 
Ground Forces. 

The Communist regular forces comprised of 
the field forces and Military District troops 
now total approximately 2,017,000 (see Table, 
p. 14), thus’ giving the CCF a decisive nu- 
merical superiority over the Nationalists in 
combat strength. These regular forces, par- 
ticularly the field forces, are characterized by 
good leadership, good equipment, high morale 
and discipline, as well as excellence in intelli- 
gence and the employment of propaganda. 
In addition to the regulars, there are irregular 
forces, known as the People’s Militia, generally 
local in character and function, totalling per- 
haps 2,000,000. Such forces, on occasion in 
the past, have supplemented the regulars dur- 
ing a campaign. In the future, they will 
probably be occupied largely with the task of 
policing CCP areas. A third potential source 
of manpower comes from Nationalist troops 
which have fallen into Communist hands. Of 
these, approximately 90,000. have been inte- 
grated into the CCF. Communist regulars 
will also be greatly assisted in their drive 
south by dissidents, bandits, and irregular 
Communist bands, already in control of wide 
rural stretches in the southern provinces. 


(2) Air Force. 

The Chinese Communist Air Force made its 
first public appearance during 1949 May Day 
celebrations in the Mukden area. Both B-25 
and F-51 type aircraft participated in the air 
parade. The Communists are known to have 
obtained by defection or capture at least 38 

‘operational aircraft including bombers, fight- 
ers, transports, and trainers. The actual 
number of pilot defections is believed to be 
substantially greater than the 20 known cases 
although the Communist claim of 2,000 is con- 
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water transport net. A north-south rail line 
from Manchuria to the Yangtze has already 
been opened. 


c. Anti-Communist Armed Forces. ; 

The Chinese Nationalist armed forces, al- 
though defeated by the Communists and lack- 
ing cohesive command structure at present, 
were not beaten by the sheer force of arms. 
Very few major battles, such as those witnes- 
Sed in World War I, were fought. From the 
resumption of Nationalist-Communist hostili- 
ties in May 1946 until September 1948, the 
Chinese Communists employed guerrilla tac- 
ties of hit, ruin and run, with resultant minor 
but effective actions. In September 1948, the 
Chinese Communists stormed Nationalist 'Tsi- 
nan, where, much to the Communists’ sur- 
prise, key Nationalist defections brought about 
by the disintegration of local-troop morale led 
to the collapse of government resistance. The 
debacle at Tsinan established the pattern for 
subsequent defections; from September 1948 
to May 1949, a rising wave of mass defections, 
sell-outs, 'and general unwillingness to fight 
swept through the Nationalist armed forces. 
The defeat of the Chinese Nationalist Army, 
therefore, can be attributed basically to in- 
ternal decay. : Although the strategic error of 
over-extension of forces contributed in part, 
the basic. reasons for Nationalist defeat were, 
and continue to be: (1) army politics, which 
kept militarily incompetent officers in posi- 
tions of high command; (2) the personal com- 
mand of all combat areas exercised by Chiang 
Kai-shek, which prevented independent tacti- 
Cal action by field commanders; (3) accelerat- 
ing economic decay, which resulted in inade- 
quate pay, food, clothing, and equipment for 
the troops; and (4) graft and corruption, 
practiced by senior officers at the expense of 
their troops. . 

Tn consequence of these conditions, Nation- 
alist morale disintegrated from top to bottom 
and Nationalist forces lost the all-important 
“will to fight.” Nationalist armed forces, to- 
‘day, have ceased to be an organized, cohesive 
and centrally directed military machine. They 
now exist as a group of widely Seattered, dis- 
organized, and uncoordinated regional anti- 
Communist “warlord” forces. 
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“(1) Strength and Disposition of Nationalist 
Ground Forces. 

The strength of the remaining anti-Commnu- 
nist armies in China totals approximately 720,- 
000 regular combat troops. In addition, there 
are some 500,000 service troops dispersed 
throughout the remaining areas of National- 
ist operation (see Table, p. 16). 

The “combat” forces listed in the accom- 
panying table include a high percentage of 
poorly trained and ill-equipped provincial 
levies. Not included are an undetermined 
number of local (Peace Preservation Corps) 
troops. 


At present, there are basically four Separate 
centers of potential anti-Communist resistance 
in China. These are: (1) the southeast (in- 
cluding Taiwan) directly under Chiang Kai- 
shek—approximate strength, 300,000; (2) the 
southern provinces of Kwangtung and Kwang- 
si, under Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung-hsi—ap- 
proximate strength, 200,000 plus; (3) the 
southwest, under Chang Chun (possibly in- 
cluding the troops of Hu Tsung-nan)—ap- 
proximate strength 225,000; and (4) the north- 
west, under Ma Pu-fang and Ma Hung-kwei— 
approximate strength, 100,000. 


(2) Air Force. 

The Nationalist Air Force has from 85,000— 
100,000 men and approximately 1000 aircraft, 
of which 600 are reportedly operatiorial. The 
potential of the CAF has also been reduced by 
losses. through defection and capture. Five- 
sixths of the CAF’s total of 1,000 aircraft have 
been transferred to Taiwan.. Because of 
maintenance difficulties and operational ac- 
cidents only 35 percent of the operational air- - 
craft are effective. The morale of the air 


forces, although somewhat higher than the 
" ground forces due to differences in pay scales, 


is still very low. Consequently, CCP propa- 
ganda has found and continues to find a re- 
ceptive audience in the ranks of the air force. 


(3) Navy. 

The Nationalist Navy, lately weakened by 
the loss of upwards of 63 craft (of which at 
least a light cruiser, destroyer escort, and a 
gunboat have been destroyed or disabled) has 


approximately 150 ships, not including harbor 
craft, and about 30,000 men, Navy morale, as 
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churia south to Kwangtung and from the 
eastern border of Szechwan to the sea. 


(1) Communist Military Problems. 

Although the Communist forces have all 
the advantages at present, when they move 
to eliminate the last areas of resistance they 
will face certain entirely new problems. The 
Communist armies will be moving into ex- 
tremely rough mountainous terrain in their 
drive to the southwest and the northwest. In 
order to support their occupation armies ade- 
quately, they must of necessity greatly extend 
their lines of supply and communication into 
these food-deficit areas. Although Commu- 
nist forces will be greatly assisted by dissi- 
dents, bandits, and irregular CCP bands in 
the south and southwest provinces, they will, 
particularly in the northwest, be moving into 
a great expanse of territory where the local 
populace is either actively or potentially hos- 
tile. The expanding Communist armies will 
also face the problem of how to feed, clothe, 
indoctrinate, and otherwise dispose of captured 
or defected anti-Communist forces. 

The acquisition of Taiwan is another -prob- 
lem for the CCP: The Communist armies have 
no amphibious experience or training. At 
present, they lack the requisite shipping to 
undertake an assault on Taiwan. The lack 
of amphibious experience, moreover, may force 
the CCP to be satisfied with the much slower 
political methods of underground action to 
accomplish their conquest of the island. ; 

Perhaps the largest problem facing the CCP 
lies in preventing the military machine from 
outrunning their abilities for political con- 
solidation. To halt their victorious armies 
would not only belie CCP propaganda but 
would probably shake troop morale from top 
to bottom. Over-all success, therefore, de- 
pends upon the maintenance of a very delicate 
balance between CCP military acquisitions and 
political preparedness. 

(2) Nationalist Problems. 

Problems currently facing the remaining 
Nationalist Armed Forces appear to be insur- 
mountable. The present centrifugal tendency 
in Nationalist China is a recreation of condi- 
tions once almost nation-wide, which the sur- 
viving warlords understand well, but which 
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makes central planning and control virtually 
impossible. The remaining Nationalist troops 
are desperately in need of re-equipping, re- 
training, re-vitalizing, and re-organizing under 
a competent and effective central command. 
It appears unlikely that these basic National- 
ist needs will be fulfilled. Consequently, anti- 
Communist forces in China when threatened 
by the Communist armies, must further with- 
draw, capitulate, or be annihilated, 


(3) Estimate of Capabilities. 

(a) Nationalist, Remaining Nationalists or 
anti-Communist forces cannot, in the foresee- 
able future, effectively resist the Communist 
military machine. Even if it were possible to 
cure existing military ills by means of outside 
assistance, superficial reforms would be ineffec- 
tual unless the ailment is also treated—the 
troops must be re-instilled with the will to 
fight. . This can only be accomplished by pay- 
ing the troops in accordance with the cost of 
living, by feeding and clothing them properly 
and, above all, by giving them something to 
fight for. This obviously is impossible under 
present conditions. The CCP, therefore,.can 
and probably will eradicate any and all re- 
gional anti-Communist armed resistance 


- whenever it chooses to do so. 


(b) Communist. The CCP is currently 
capable of launching simultaneous operations 
to the south, southwest, and northwest and 
eliminating all effective military resistance by 
the end of 1950. However, in view of Com- 
munist logistic and morale problems which un- 
doubtedly would result from too fast a take- 
over, the CCP will probably continue its me- 
thodical area-by-area conquest and it may be 
2 to 3 years before the final liquidation of all 
anti-Communist resistance in China. The 


? south and southwest will probably be the first 


two entries on the CCP military time-table and 
the coup de grace reserved for the Mas in the 
Northwest. 


4, Economic Situation. 


a. Nationalist China. 

The economic activities of the National 
Government in Canton and of each provincial 
government (except Taiwan and Szechwan) 
are largely confined to the search for sufficient 
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duction. While these promises have largely 
remained unfulfilled, they have gained wide 
Support for the CCP among Shanghai and 
Nanking businessmen. Among the middle 
classes, those most actively wooed by the Com- 
munists are the technicians. They are of- 
fered high pay (in Mukden reportedly twice 
that of government officials) and the chance 
to be leaders in China’s reconstruction. .The 
CCP has apparently gained the support of re- 
sponsible technical and managerial groups in 
other Communist areas in China and may do 
So in Central China as well. 


Urban workers and the farmers may not be 
as strenuously recruited, both because their 
Support is already assumed and because in- 
creased rewards to the middle classes must 
frequently be made at the expense of the 
lower income groups. While continued lip 
Service will be paid to better living standards, 
workers will be told that, as the “leading” 
political group, they must carry the burden 
of economic reconstruction and development. 
Similarly, few promises, other than reduced 
rents and interest rates, may be made to the 
tenant farmers, since landlords have already 
been promised that the country is too “back- 
ward economically” for immediate drastic 
land redistribution. 

(e) Financial and Commercial Problems. 
The CCP has shown considerable concern over 
the establishment of internal financial sta- 
bility and the resumption of domestic com- 
merce. The lack of financial experts will seri- 
ously hinder the Communists in the estab- 
lishment of a stable and flexible currency 
which will be adequate for the commercial 
and industrial needs of North and Central 
China. Conditioned by the recent National- 
ist experience with Paper currency, the Com- 
munists in the immediate present may con- 
tinue to rely on a less flexible exchange sys- 
tem based on barter and tax payments in 
grain and other commodities, To date, the 
Communists have been sufficiently successful 
in collecting agricultural output, which has 
provided them with a substantial source of 
revenue. 

Although transportation and marketing 
difficulties will hinder domestic trade, both 
state and, to a lesser degree, private commerce 
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has been encouraged by the CCP’s commer- 
cial policy and probably will continue to be. 
“Liberation” of the Yangtze Valley will prob- 
ably yield to the Communists the huge col- 
lection-and-sale apparatus of the Central 
Trust and other National Government agen- 
cies, thus reenforcing and firmly establishing - 
the Communist state trading base. 

Further, CCP acquisition of the Yangtze re- 
gion will be an important factor in curing 
the present paralysis of internal commerce 
by restoring the normal integration of the 
Central and North China economies, 


(2) External Problems. 

(a) Requirements in Foreign Trade, Pe- 
troleum, cotton, and the railroad, factory, and 
power equipment needed for reconstruction 
are the principal imports that the Commu- 
nists will require during the next year. In- 
adequate amounts of any of these items will 
Seriously hamper economic recovery. Fuel- 
oil requirements can be met in part by the 


‘substitution of coal, which should be avail- 


able in quantity to the Communists. But 
kerosene, gasoline, lubricants and other pe- 
troleum products which have no substitutes 
must be imported. Current Chinese con- 
sumption, including aviation gasoline, is 15-20 
million barrels annually and 10-12 million 
barrels would probably be a minimum con- 
tinuing annual requirement, with full utiliza- 
tion of coal and with no increase in the level 
of economic activity. ; 
Reconstruction requirements for China are 
enormous. A minimum reconstruction pro- 
gram, calling for ‘rebuilding China’s prewar 
industry and railroads and perhaps one-half 
of Manchuria’s peak industrial capacity, 


, would require imports of US $300-$500 million 
" in China and a similar amount in Manchuria. 


The bulk of the expense would be for railroad 
equipment; the remainder would largely be 
textile, mining, and power machinery and 
equipment. Reconstruction offers special dif- 
ficulties to the Communists since substantial 
credits or investments from the USSR are un- 
likely and there are severe political obstacles 
in the way of Western investments, In the 
next few years, the Chinese Communists will 
be confronted with the problem of paying for 
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ENCLOSURE A 


DISSENT OF THE INTELLIGENCE ORGANIZATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Intelligence organization of the Depart. in accorded this highly complex and technical 


ment of State dissents from the subject report subject makes for an over-simplification which 
on the grounds that it does not give adequate 


treatment to the implications of the antic- is considered unsatisfactory in view of the im- 
ipated desire of a Communist China for in- portant policy decisions inevitably involved in 
ternational recognition. The treatment here- the present Chinese situation. 
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GENTRAL INTRLLIGENCE AGENCY 4d 


TNTELLIGENGE MEMORANDUM NO. 300 ; 28 dime 1950 


SUBJEGL: The USSR and the Korean Invasien 


' fhe invasion of the Republic of Kerea by the North Korean Axmy wag t= 
doubtedly undertaken at Soviet direction and Soviet meterial support iz 
uiquestionably being previded. The Soviet objective was ths elimination of 
the Last remaiaing anti-Communist trddgehead an the maintand of nee thor, 
Aaia, thareky mdermining the position of the US and che Western Powers 
throughout the Far East, By choosing Korea as the avraa of Bttack, tha Ussh 
waa able te chaljenge the US specifically and teat the Pismesa of US “Tee 
sietance to Coomunisth axpansion, 





RY 


Herth Korea has poavessed the sapabilities for aghacking South Keraa 
fov soma time, and the USSR hag probably baen making vlans for such an 
ever Since the withdrawal of US forces from Koraa in 1949, This withdragal 
and subsequent US poliay probabty led the Kremlin to haliovs that the US hed 
abandoiesd any dutentioa of giving effective military suppers % South Kare 
and that North Korean aggression could be undertaken with only &@ slight risk 
of US datervantions The J8S% orskably further estianted that, aven in t 
Brant of gush intervention, 1% could readily dlaclain ov otherwise lecaline 
we conflict, 









The timing of the invagioa was probable determined pelaarlly by such 
resent indications of ineraaaed US interast in the Par Hast. as the develops 
hen of & soliay for eenmomie and military ald for Southeast Asda, 





Sana prompt 0S reaction in orderlag air and naval suppers of South Rereu 
has probably exeseded Sovies expectations, and the USSR 4s now Paced with a 
strong powslbility of global. war if 4% Supperts the Jorih Korean taynsden 
aulfiedently to overcena coxbined US and South Koraan resistenga, Ty, : 
astimated that ths USSR is nob yet prepared to riak fullescale war with the 
Wester Powara, and ib ie axpected, bharefers, that the USS2 wild. ae Y 
Lopalize the Korean conflint. The USSR 2an achiays this result "i 
disolaining any responsibility for the invasion ands (1) searethy or: 
& North Korsan withdrawal. to the 36th Paralie) and eegaution of host: 
(2) pormitting the North Koreen foraes to be driven back be the SBth Bs 
but probably continwing sufficieat aid to saintain that posliiers or (3) 
viding suppers to North Kerea short of open participation by Soviet +: 
an abheapt to perpetuate the civil war and maintain North Xevean nog 
souta ef the 33th Parelicl, Fecauss of the advantages of continuing iwi, 























ete: This memorandum bas not keon soomilnated with tua imtaliieance or 


zations of éhe Depurtwents of Ghate, Acmy, Navy, and the Air Forces, 
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ang military disorder in Korea, the USSR will probabiy adept the third ai= 
ternative, In the probable event that thig abtompt prover impossible. the 
Situation might well devalop inte indecisive and intermittent hostilities 
Stabilized at approximsboly the 38th Parallel, Heanshile, the USSR will 
continus to provide substantial material aid to the North Koreans, include 
ing irvregulers recruited from Chinese Communists and Soviets forces, 


4Aithough the USSR bas for some tims been considering sha advisability 
of aggreasive moves in other areas of the world, there is no conclusive 
evidence to indigate the exact nature or timing of the moves boing conten 
Plated, Southeast Asia (particularly Indochina), Iran, Yugoslavia, Greese, 
and Berlin offer the USSR the greatest opportunities for aggressive movas 
or increased pressure, For example, there is conbinuing evidence of military 
preparations in the Balians aimed at either Yugoslavia or Greene and seysrall 
reports have indicated that the Korean invasion was dasiged, in part, as 
a diversionary action to cover an avtack on Formosa, 


ia visu of the vigorous US reaction to the Korean situation, however, 

it 45 not likely that the USSR will instigate surprise moves in any of these 
areas wurtli the Kremlin has had an opportunity to study the daplicaticas of 
this reactien, partdeularly as to its effects on the possibility of globai 
warfare in the event of Soviet-inspired outbreaks siscuhers, Nevertholess, 
Commmist activity in the Per Bast end elserhexe Wild corbinas and will probably 
bo intensified, but greater care will, be talon to maintain the fiction that, 

1% is "Indl genous." 


North Korean invagion by ovanding all action taken thus fer by the Seeurley 
Comedl as illegal and henes nob bindings The attack itsel? dudicated 
continued Soviet indifference bo ending the boycott of the UN and the ten= 
per of non-Seviet members of the UN will in tum make 2t far mora difticnit 
for tha USSR te return. 


Meanwhile, the USSR has raasted to the stwong UN resolutions on the 
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he The USSR would obtain epprecinbdle Bacomiaryr, ger maratively 
long-range gaing in political influence.se a result of promoting the 
Freese campalen" and port bilo Western avoresene 
in Asia, unleas succugss? 2 Teubh sempaler., 


5. Deep involvement of US militzery forces in Korea would seriousiy 
dinit US capabilities to Support similar commitments elsexhere, Moreover, 
the Jestern European allies of the US would feel dangerously exposed 
for sane time (even if the US began a partial mobilisation for war), 


S Tho USSR probably will adopt this alternative course of 
action ab least for the short ren, sinea there would be fay Soviet 
disadvantages or risks and the Soviet gains would be appreciable, 


7o This alternative will appear especially atbractive to the 
USSR. because at any time, if conditions appeared favorable to Soviek 
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incidents similar $0 the Korean affaie, Without Girsctly asd opaniy 
involving Soviet forces, such ineidenta could be created in Formosa. 
Indochina, Burma, Iran, Yugoslavia, and Greece. The effects of such 
inciderts covld be aggravated by raneimad Freasnre on Berlin and, peasibir, 


Vienna, ©) 
1. This alternative wou'ld be a CCHparatively agerogsive course 

for the USSR to take. Ite adoption would indicate Willingness to run 

Sn appraciuble rigk of proveking a global, conflich because of the possibile 

US veaction, Tha USSR could MSily turn to this alternative at am 

time, but it is not likely to turn to ib until the USSR hes fully analysed 

the implications of the US commitment in Koreas 
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So, At soua point fuxther Korsan-style incidents (requiring the 
commitment of US forces to stabilize the aituebion) oresumebly would 
forces the US to adopt one of tha foliowing alternatives: 

{2}. revise the policy of general containnen’ by limiting 
1S comituonts and by planning to conbah Soviet asgragsion only ab those 
selected points where existing US military strength would permit; 











(rt) begin partial military and industriel mobilisation in 
.C} & 
an attempt to enable the YS to cosheh any further Soviet=soconsored 
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USSR probubly would in that event continues limited 2 aggressions B_ aAsScompaniac 
by the customary “peace™ propaganda, discounbing actual US initdation of 
a general war and perhaps eevsnatdng that tha political end sconomis 
strains of mobilization would weaken or cdisecredit the US and ita forsign 
policy, The USSR, however, may: 
{aj desist from further aggrass Lon of the Korsan fear 
& global war and taking mobilisation as an 4 Gication of greater rigt 
than Soviet leaders had anticipated in cibeeing bhis course of action; or 
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(3) there are continuing opportunities to Sxpand Soviet 
influence by tha Comparatively cheap and safa mean of Sovigt=controllad 
Communist revolutionary activity (including p “HGay sabotage, sub= 
version, guerrilla warfare, and organised militer: action by local 
Commmnist troops--as in Korea), - which son bg Supported by Series di plomeoy 
ana the mere threat of Soviet military strengthcin Yeadinegs: and 
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(u) there is substantial risk involved for the USSR in the 
' Giohal war that almost certainly would ensus fron direnh military ast 
by Seviet forces, 





2. The USSR would appear te have it 





abouts caine by methede short of glebal Wes, DE 
the courses of action described in Alternat: 


| 3.0 Tha USSR ig unlikely to choose the alternative of Geliberately 
provoking glebal war at this time in view of: (a) the general any 
of the US and its allies in total power-=potential: and (o>) the f£: 
the present Soviet atonia cepacility im insufficient to noubrel 4 
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atomic rataliator Sapabilities and to offset the Senereily suyoerior 
ry by "te 


power=potential of the US and its allies by interfering with the US military 
and industrial mobilization, 


Iii. Effects of a Failure of US Forces to. Hold South Korea 

‘ Ae The immediate consequences: of a failure to hold South Kora 
would be a damaging blow to Us prestige with less in political influence 
greater than the loss that would have been incurred if the US had not 
undertaken to Support its moral comailtment in South Korea, 





Bo The US would be confronted with a choice between tern mangixab le 
alternatives: (1) seo: guing the loss of US prestige;or (2) attomting to 
‘regain ag much prestige as possible by committing substantial US 
military resources in a difficult and costly invasion of an area 
which is not of primary strategic importance to the over=211 U5 
military position, In either case US foreign policy and military 
capabilities would ba discredited at’ hone and abroad. 





Co If US forces were expelled fron Korea, the USSR would probably 
adopt alternative "CG" ag described above (Section IIT). It might be 
tempted, however, to postpones further aggressive action elsewhere unti1 
it had determined whether, as a result of the loss of world confidence 
in the effectivenass of US aid, other areag might not be ‘brought within 
its sphere of influence through intimidation alone. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUMMARY 


1, The unprovoked attack on the Republic 
of Korea by the armed forces of the Soviet- 
controlled North Korean government opened 
a new phase in the power conflict between the 
USSR and the non-Soviet world. Yor the first 
time since the end of World War II, the USSR 
deliberately attempted to expand the Soviet- 
Communist area of control through direct ac- 
tion against a non-Soviet state. by the organ- 
ized military forces of a puppet state. Apart 
from the immediate strategic advantages of 
Communist control of all Korea, the primary 
aim of the USSR in instigating the attack 
probably was to discredit the US policy of gen- 
eral containment of Soviet-Communism. 


US intervention, endorsed by nearly all of 
the non-Soviet members of the UN (ineluding 
India), marked a line beyond which Soviet- 
sponsored aggression could not go without be- 
ing challenged. A failure to draw this line 
would have seriously discredited the whole US 
policy of containment, gravely handicapping 
US efforts to maintain alliances and build po- 
litical influence with the Western European 
powers and with other nations closely aligned 
with the US. The Korean incident asa whole, 


. particularly the virtual collapse of resistance 


by the Republic of Korea and the interposition 
of US forces in the path of the attack, raises 
several problems of the gravest importance to 
US security. Outstanding among them is the 
possibility that reverses in the fighting in Ko- 
rea may quickly counter the favorable initial 
psychological effects of intervention and bring 


about a drop in-the morale of the Western 
world. 

2. Whatever turn events take in Korea, the 
USSR has the capability of creating a series of 
incidents roughly comparable to the Korean 
episode, each one threatening either to bank- 
rupt the US policy of containing Soviet-Com- 
munist expansion or to disperse and overstrain 
US military forces in readiness. 


Soviet leaders might estimate that the USSR 
was warranted in running the risk of global 
war inherent in the repetition of the Korean 
pattern elsewhere, reasoning either: (a) that 
the US would abandon or drastically reduce 
its commitments, particularly in Asia, before 
it would challenge the USSR directly; or (b) 
that the outbreak of global war in which the 
US took primary responsibility for enlarging 
the area of conflict would leave the non-Soviet 
world critically divided and weak. The Far 
East (Taiwan, Indochina, Burma) and. the 
Balkans are the border areas where signs of. 
impending military action are mounting. 

3. While the early reaction of Western Eu- 
rope was to give enthusiastic approval to the 
US intervention in Korea, the Western Euro- 
pean nations are unlikely to take resolute and 
coordinated action to meet the challenge im- 
plicit in the “limited war” phase of world 
power conflict unless US military power can - 


‘be mobilized and deployed in strength that is 


plainly sufficient to constitute at least a sub- 
stantial deterrent to further Soviet or Soviet- 
sponsored military aggression. 


Note: This review has not been coordinated with the intelligence organizations of the De- 
partments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force. The information contained 


i ae 1 


herein is as of 14 July 1950. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED- STATES 


1. Limited War in Korea. 


The unprovoked attack on the Republic of 
Korea by the armed forces of the Soviet-con- 
trolled North Korean government opened a 
new phase in the power conflict between the 
USSR and the non-Soviet world. For the first 
time since the end of World War II, the USSR 
deliberately attempted to expand the Soviet- 
Communist area of control through direct ac- 
tion against a non-Soviet state by the organ- 
ized military forces of a puppet state. Al- 


- though the USSR may claim that the conflict 
- in Korea was a civil war, it cannot disguise 


either the fact that North Korea is a Soviet 
puppet or the fact that the attack was 
launched against a state whose sovereignty 
had been recognized by the UN. 


In Eastern Europe the postwar techniques 
of Communist expansion have not gone 
beyond propaganda, sabotage, subversion, in- 
ternal coups, and guerrilla warfare cam- 
paigns—supported by Soviet diplomacy and 
the threat of Soviet military force. Even in 
Greece, Iran, China, and Indochina, Commu- 
nist activities have remained within the limits 
of insurrectionary fighting in a “revolution- 
ary” situation within a single state. 


a. The Attack. 


- The North Korean venture, involving an ad- 
ditional step toward open Soviet aggression, 
amounts to a laboratory test of the advantages 
the USSR might gain by fighting a war of lim- 


the medium of puppet troops. Soviet objec- 
tives were limited in the sense that the North 
Korean forces proposed merely to bring about 
the “unification” of Korea within its tradi- 
tional national boundaries rather than to pro- 
voke a global war involving the US. Soviet 
liabilities were limited because the USSR 
avoided becoming openly and unequivocally 
associated with the attack despite the fact 
that the North Korean forces were Sovie}-ad- 


vised, Soviet-equipped, Soviet-trained, and 
Soviet-supplied. ; 

In planning the Korean invasion the USSR 
probably did not expect the US to intervene 
with its own military forces. In the absence 
of US intervention, Soviet leaders could antici- 
pate a quick Communist victory that would 
present the US and the UN with an accom- 
plished fact, undermine the confidence of non- 
Communist states in the practical value of US 
moral commitments, and give political and 
military momentum to the further expansion 
of Soviet-Communist influence in the Far 
East. Apart from the immediate strategic ad- 
vantages of Communist control of all Korea, 
the primary aim of the USSR in instigating 
the attack probably was to discredit the US 
policy of general containment of Soviet-Com- 
munism, 


b. US-UN Reaction. 


Whatever the original intent of the move in 
Korea, the prompt US commitment of its own 
military forces in a “police action” on behalf 
of the UN automatically converted the Korean 
incident into a critical issue. The US inter- 
vention, endorsed by nearly all of the non- 
Soviet members of the UN (including India), 
marked a line beyond which Soviet-sponsored 
aggression could not go without being chal- 
lenged. A failure to draw this line would have 
Seriously discredited the whole US policy of 
containment, gravely handicapping US efforts 


ited objectives and limited liabilities through * t? maintain alliances and build political influ- 


ence with the Western European powers and 
with other nations closely aligned with the 
US. , 


The immediate psychological reaction of the 
Western world to US-UN intervention in Korea 
was almost uniformly favorable, and the mo- 
rale of nations committed to the containment 
of Soviet-Communist expansion received a 
substantial lift. Nevertheless, the Korean in- 
cident as a whole, particularly the virtual col- 
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lapse of resistance by the Republic of Korea 
and the interposition of US forces in the path 
of the attack.raises several problems of the 
gravest importance to US security. Outstand- 
ing among them is the possibility that US re- 
verses in the fighting in Korea may quickly 
counter the initial psychological effects of in- 
tervention and bring about a drop in the 
morale of the Western world. 


c. Effects of a Prolonged Battle in South 
Korea. 


The efficient military performance of the in- 
vading forces in the first three weeks of battle 
indicates that there is little probability that 
the North Koreans can be quickly driven back 
to the 38th parallel. The USSR can supply: 
material aid in sufficient quantities to pro- 
long the fighting and deeply involve the US in 
Korean military operations. Chinese Com- 
munist troops can be brought into action 
covertly and, if necessary, openly. The USSR 
might consider that the risk of provoking a 
global war was not substantial so long as no 
Soviet forces were openly committed. 


A prolonged battle in South Korea, which 


now seems probable, would seriously damage ~ 


US prestige. The Western European allies 
and other nations aligned with the US would 
steadily lose confidence in the military value of 
US commitments to assist them against armed 
aggression and would be increasingly reluc+ 
tant to take energetic measures in support off 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program (MDAP). While some credit might 
redound to the US for initially honoring its 
commitments, more anxiety will arise about 
US ability to counter threats of Soviet aggres- 
Sion than about US intentions to do so. A 
major commitment of US forces and equip- 
ment in Korea would seriously limit US capa- 
bilities for taking military action elsewhere, 
and Western European nations in particular 
would feel dangerously exposed. While the 
US would encounter all of these disadvantages 


from a local but prolonged war in Korea and ~ 


the USSR would reap corresponding advan- 
tages, the USSR could also register propa- 
ganda gains in non-Soviet countries. where 
“peace” propaganda has a strong appeal by 
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emphasizing Soviet non-interference (in the 
technical legal sense) and portraying the US 
action as an imperialistic Western aggression 
against an: Asiatic people. 


d, Effects of a Military Reverse for US 
Forces in South Korea. 


The immediate consequence of a failure of 
US forces to hold South Korea, a possibility 
that cannot be ruled out, would be a damaging 
-blow to US prestige. The US would then vir- 
tually be forced to try to regain as much of its 
lost military reputation as possible by com- 
mitting substantial US military resources in a 
difficult and costly invasion of an area that is 
not in itself of primary strategic importance to 
the US. Whatever the US did to redeem its 
military reverse, US foreign policy and espe- 
cially US military capabilities would be seri- — 
ously discredited. 


A voluntary withdrawal of US forces to 
avoid the military risk of being driven off the 
Korean peninsula would not reduce and prob- 
ably would increase the damage to US strate- 
gic interests all over the world. Voluntary 
withdrawal not only would show US moral 
commitments to be unreliable when put to a 
severe test, but in addition would leave 
grounds for considerable doubt as to the abil- 
ity of the US to back up any of its commit- 
ments with adequate military force. Besides 
shaking the confidence of the Western Euro- 
pean allies and other nations on whose 
strength and cooperation the policy of con- 
tainment depends, withdrawal from Korea 
would damage US standing in UN affairs and 
would undermine the effectiveness of the UN 
as a device for mobilizing Western resistance 
to Soviet-Communist aggression. Pro-US 
governments, particularly in areas where the 
‘USSR could initiate limited military aggres- 
sions without openly using Soviet forces, 

‘ would suffer serious losses of prestige. In 
some cases (for example, Indochina or Iran) 
these governments might lose control of the 
country altogether or feel compelled to seek 
an accommodation with the USSR. The total 
effect of voluntary. withdrawal on world-wide 
US security interests would be a reverse prob- 
ably more calamitous than the effect of a US 
failure to hold Korea, 


RET 
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2. Soviet Pressure on Other Border Areas. 


Whatever turn events take in Korea, the 
USSR has the capability of creating a series of 
incidents roughly comparable to the Korean 
episode, each one threatening either to bank- 
Tupt the US policy of containing Soviet-Com- 
munist expansion or to disperse and overstrain 
US military forces in readiness. Without di- 
rectly and openly involving Soviet military 
forces, the USSR could engineer the outbreak 
or (where guerrilla fighting is already going 
on) the rapid intensification of local wars in 
Taiwan, Indochina, Burma, and the Balkans. 
The effects of incidents in these areas could 
be aggravated by renewed pressure in other 
places bordering the Soviet sphere. In Iran 
in particular. the pro-Soviet Tudeh Party and 
other subversive elements either within the 
country or in adjacent Soviet territory are ca- 
pable of creating disorders which the USSR 
might use as a pretext for invoking the 1921 
Irano-Soviet Treaty and “restoring order” in 
Iran with Soviet troops. 


The use of puppet forces (or Soviet forces 
in the special circumstances in Iran) would 
involve some risk of global war. The USSR 
probably will not deliberately initiate global 
war at this time in view of: (a) the general 
superiority of the US in total economic and 
military power potential; and (b) doubts 
about whether the newly developed Soviet ca- 
pability for atomic attack is as yet capable of 
neutralizing US atomic retaliation and pre- 
venting the US from mobilizing its economic 
and military power. 

Nevertheless, Soviet leaders might estimate 
that the USSR was warranted in running the 
risk of global war inherent in the repetition of 
the Korean pattern elsewhere, reasoning 
either: (a) that the US would abandon or 


larly in Asia, before it would challenge the 
USSR directly; or (b) that the outbreak of 
global war in which the US took primary re- 
sponsibility for enlarging the area of conflict 
would leave the non-Soviet world critically di- 
vided and weak. 

Whatever Soviet intentions may be, signs 
of impending military or quasi-military action 
on a large scale are mounting in nearly all the 
border areas. These signs may be part of 
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the war of nerves or a concerted deception 
plan designed to prevent US concentration of 
effort on the Korean operation. Some of them 
may be feints to draw attention away from 
new moves in just one of the trouble spots. 
It is conceivable, however, that the USSR 
plans aggressive action of some kind at all 
these points within the next year or two. In 
any case the pressure continues to be heavy, 


. and possibility of early initiation of new Ko- 


rean-style incidents by non-Soviet Communist 
troops cannot be excluded. 


a, The Far Fast. 


It is not yet clear whetHer the USSR will 
force the Chinese Communists to give open 
military support to the Korean operations or 
to start a new operation elsewhere in the area. 
The Peiping regime is unlikely to commit mili-° : 
tary forces to operations outside China on its 
own initiative, but almost certainly would 
comply with a Soviet request for military ac- 
tion. Chinese Communist troop strength and 
dispositions would permit intervention in 
Korea and military action in a number of 
other places as well with little or no warning. 
Forces in considerable numbers apparently 
are being staged on the mainland opposite 
Taiwan, and possibly opposite Hong Kong. 
Although no significant changes have oc- 
curred in the strength of troops stationed 
along the Southeast Asian frontiers, these 
forces are capable of crossing into Indochina 
if necessary to strengthen Ho Chi Minh’s fight- 
ing forces or into Burma, where the presence 
of a few fugitive Chinese Nationalist troop 
units would give a show of legality to a mili- 
tary incursion. 

b, The Balkans. 

There have been a number of indications of 


, 4n acceleration of Soviet and Satellite troop 
drastically reduce its commitments, particu-_ 


movements in the Balkan area. Soviet mili- 
tary equipment and supplies have been flow- 
ing into the Balkans for several months in 
quantities that appear to be in excess of the 
needs of Soviet forces available there. The 
number of Soviet troops in the Balkans has 
not changed significantly in the past six 
months, but the efficiency of Balkan puppet 
forces has probably been increasing as a result 
of a tightening of Soviet control and the acqui- 
sition of Soviet materiel. 
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While it is still probable that Soviet-Satellite 
troops in the Balkans are inadequate to mount 
@ successful armed offensive against Yugo- 
Slavia, it would be possible for puppet troops 
with covert Soviet support at least to start a 
local war on a considerable scale by moving 
across the borders of Yugoslavia, Greece, or 
Turkey. Soviet propaganda is emphasizing 
the imminence of hostilities in this area 
(through Greek and Yugoslav “aggression” of 
course). The initiation of any kind of armed 
aggression in this area by Soviet puppet troops 
would present the basic issues of the Korean 
incident all over again, forcing the US either 
to abandon some of its commitments or to dis- 
perse its military strength. ‘ 


3. Western Europe. 


While the early reaction of Western Europe 
was to give enthusiastic approval to the US in- 
tervention in Korea, as time goes on sober sec- 
ond thoughts are bound to occur to the NATO 
nations. If the fighting in Korea is prolonged, 
as seems probable, or spreads to other border 
areas, Western Europeans are sure to fear that 
the US programs of military and financial as- 
sistance will be limited to present levels if not 
reduced because of the strains this peripheral 
fighting would put on US resources. On the 
other hand, fear of global war will he increas- 
ing, as will fear that the time may be short to 
prepare for defense against Soviet aggression 
in Europe. The Korean situation will bring 
sharply home to Western Europe the fact of 
its defenselessness against direct military ac- 
tion and may provide the US with an oppor- 
tunity to press for an increased defensive 
effort and more effective mutual aid and bal- 
ancing of forces. Resolute and coordinated 
action along these lines will be required if the 
Western European nations are to meet the 
critical issues that will confront them so long 
as Soviet-sponsored aggressions continue. 
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The prospects of such action are not alto- 


gether reassuring in the light of the halting | 


progress made to date in unifying Western 
European military and economic efforts. De- 
spite the strong resolutions adopted at the 
London conferences of May, the projected 
Strengthening of NATO has hardly begun. 
The Schuman plan for integrating the Euro- 
pean coal and steel industries, one of the most 
promising economic integration schemes, is 
moving slowly. The French have proceeded 
vigorously to the heart of the economic unifi- 
cation problem by proposing to establish 
supra-national organizations and clearly rec- 
ognize supra-national authority. This radical 
departure from traditional political patterns 
alarmed the Benelux countries and caused 
them to retire for governmental consultations. 
Only the Germans, who have no sovereignty 
to lose at this point, and the Italians, whose 
industrial stake is comparatively slight, are 
inclined to accept the Schuman plan more or 
less as presented. The British, who are not 
negotiating but are being kept informed, con- 
tinue to make it plain that the UK would not 
participate in the plan the French have ad- 
vanced. The influence of France as a leader 
in. Western Europe, which otherwise would 
grow as a result of the development of the 
Schuman plan, has remained uncertain be- 
cause of the protracted difficulties of forming 
a new French cabinet, , 


The Western European nations may avoid 
giving way to apathy or despair and vigor- 
ously meet the challenge implicit in the “lim- 
ited war” phase of world power-conflict inau- 
gurated by the Korean incident. They are 
unlikely to do so, however, unless US military 


» power can be mobilized and deployed in 


strength that is plainly sufficient to consti- 
tute at least a substantial deterrent to further 
Soviet or Soviet-sponsored military aggression. 
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Factors Affecting the Desirability of a UN 
Military Conquest of all of Korea (Ss 
en OE a OF Aorea 





[wie were unable to find a copy of this memorandum. The follow- 
ing is a digest made in Apri 1951 by the Office of National 
Estimates,7 

Although an invasion of North Korea by UN forces could, if successful, 
bring several important advantages to the US, it appears at present that 
grave risks would be involved in such a course of action. (1) It is 
doubtful that US allies and other non-Soviet rations in the UN would support 
such a course of action. Asian nations, particularly India, would react 
unfavorably, and many Asians might be convinced that the us is, after ali, 
an aggressive nation pursuing a policy of self-interest in Asia. (2) The 
invading forces might become involved in hostilities with the Chinese Com- 
munists. As it became apparent that the North Koreans were being defeated 
in South Korea, the Chinese might wel take up defensive positions north 
of the 38th Parallel. The USSR might use Chinese Communist troops at any 
stage in the fighting, but their participation would be especially useful 
at the 38th Farallel where UN members could legally discontinue their 
support of the US policy. (3) Inasmuch as the SSR would regard the in- 
vasion of North Korea as a strategic threat to the Security of the 
Soviet Far East, the invading Potewe might become involved, either directly 
or indirectly, in hostilities with Soviet forces, under conditions which 


would alienate most of Asia from the US-UN cause in Korea, 
The conquest of North Korea would not provide assurance of peace 
throughout the country or of true unification. Continued threats of 
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aggression from Manchuria or the USSR would produce instability, requiring 


the continued presence of large numbers of US or UN forces. Syngman Rhee 
and his regime are unpopular m ong many -~- if not a majority -- of 
non-Communist Koreans. To establish his government throughout all Korea 
would be difficult, if not impossible; even if this could be done, the 
regime would be so unstable as to wean continuing US or UN military 
and economic support. If a UN trusteeship were established, it would be 
unstable. Korea once more would become the cat's-paw of international 
politics, and its ultimate status would be dependent upon the comparative 
strength and ambitions of the countries whose representatives supervised 


the trust administration. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGmNE 


INTELLIGSHCE NEMORANDUK NO, 32h ; 8 September 1955 

SUBJECT: Probability of Direct Chinese Cammnist Intervention in 
Korea 

PROBLEM: fo assess the probability of an open Commituent of 


Chinese Commnist armed forces in Korea, 





SCOPE: The coumituent of both regular and lotal Chinese Com. 
munist ground forces, and the use of the Chinese Com - 
mnist Air Force in support of the North Korean 
invaders are considered, : 


ASSUMPTIONS: (1) Limited covert Chinese Commnist assistance to the 
orth Korean invaders, including the provision of 
individual soldiers, is assumed to be in proyress at 
present, 

(2) The provision of overt assistance by the Chinese 
Communists would require approval by the USSR and such 
approval would indicate that the US is prepared to 
accept an increased risk of precipitating general 
hostilities, 


1. Conclusions. 
erro EONS 


Although there is no direct evidence to indicate whether or not 
the Chinese Commmists will intervene in North Korea, it is evident 
that the Chinese Commmists or the USSR must supply trained and 
equipped combat replacements if the Worth Korean imvrasion is to 
achieve complete control over South Korea. before the end of the year, 


Reports of an inereasing Chinese Commmnist build-up of military 
strength in Lanchuria, coupled with the lmown potential in that area, 
make it clear that intervention in Ksrea is well within immediate 
Chinese Communist capabilities. Moreover, recent Chinese Communist 
accusations régarding US ‘ageression" and "violation of the 
Hanchurian border" may be stage-setting for an imminent overt Move, 


sre rereenneentrnenenntenenetarenaieereunenmene 

Note: This memorandum has not been coordinated with the intellirence 
organizations of the Nepartnents of State, Atay, lavy, and the 
fir Force. ~ : 


‘The memorandum was prepared in accord with the request of the: 


Director of Intelligence, Headquarters, United States Air 
Torce. 
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ta vlew of the momentous Yepercussions from such an overt, aebion, 
however, 26 apoears mora probable thah the Chinese Commnist 
participation in the Korean conflict will be move indirect, al 
though. significant, and will be liwited to integrating into the 
North Korean fovves "Manchurian volunteers," perhaps including 
air units as welll as ground raops, 


26 Evesent _osatus of Uorth Korean Fearces, 
The decision whethér or not to cormit Chinese Commis forees 
will depend in part on the availability of Korean manpevver 9 both in 
Manchuria and that part of Korea now ia Commumist harris, Guerent 
estimates by the Department of the Aemy state that 40,000 trained 
Korean veterans who had served with the Chinese Commmists in the 
Tanchurian campaigns of 1946 to 198 remain in Lanchuria and thers 
constitute & strategic North Xorean reserve, It is noteworthy, - 
however, that (1) sinte 1 fugust Yorth Kereans have been using 
conbat replacements with as little as two weekis trainings and 
(2) the North Koreans woulld logically have committed all aveilabie 
organized Korean units soon after UN forces had been comm tted 
because at that time the impact of 0,000 trained tweeps prebably 
would have been decisire, 


The foregoing considerations indicate either that any Korean 
veserve in Manchuria was so dispersed that i did not constitute 
an effective reserve or that this reserve never in fact existed, 
Mereover, the possibility that Korean reserves in Lanshwicis have 
now been collested and reorpanized and that Some are now enroute 
te the combat area tends to be discounted: by the fact that the 
time elapsed since 25 dune shovid have peraitied the organisation 
and commitment of the majority of this veserve which would have 
been far supamler ia MaiLoy ta those virtually wrtradned North 
Korean ivoops that have actually been utilized in the fighting, 
On balance, thareffare, ib appears highly probable that if a Com 
minist victory in Korea is to be achieved by the end of the year 
the North Korean forces miss now rely on either Soviet or Chinese 
Commnist resources for decisive augmentation, 


at nr Ea 


Be Chinese Coummist Capabilities for Intervention, 
a areermnermeninten ett MOS Lor tnbervrention 


The Chinese Comnmists have approximately fows million men wnoder 
arms, including ragulars » liteacy District tercops, and provinetal 
forces, TPollowing tha fall of Lanchuria there were approximately 
565,000 ilitary Disteies teocps in Manchuwia (including 165,106 
ca-Nationslists), and possibly 100,000 to 125,000 of these uD 
twsops have now been integrated imto the remulas aay a) oxgandved 
as Combat forces, These wilts, a9 well ag the remaining WD Loop, 
probably are Sovietwemrinpsd, In addition, reports duving the 
past three nomihs have indlested a considerable increage in Pegs: 


a3 Ahh, 
troop stwangth in Lencieeia, Ts is satimeted that the mater elemenbe 
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o! fan Piao's In Field Aray—totalling perhaps 190,000 combat 
vetorans——are now in Lanchuria and are eehably located along or 
adjacent to the Korean berder, in position far rapid ecommitmont 
in Korea, 

Approximately 210,000 Commnist-regulars under [Heh dung—chents 
command are presently deployed in the Ilorth China area, Some of 
these troops have been reported enroute to Manchuria, 


The Chinese Commnists are believed tO possess an ai force 
totalling 200 to 250 operational canbat aircraft, some unlis of 
which are reportedly deployed in Menchuria, 


4, Indications of Chinese Communist Intention to Intervene, 
B Ttopapanda.. 


Numerous Chinese Comminist propaganda attacks on the U3 
duxing recent weels, charging the US with *intervertiont! and 
Nagewasgeion! in Taiwan, have been climared by two new protests to 
the UN claiming US air attacks in viointion of the Manchuria-Korea 
border, It is possible that these charges, besides Serving 2 use» 
ful propaganda function, may be adned at providing an excuse for 
Chinese Commnist intervention in Ko Mora . 


art 


be Multhary Activity. 


Since the fall of Hainan in April 1950, reliable reporta 
have indicated that elements of Idn Piso's Lith Weld Ava were bel 
‘noved northward from the Canton area. Uajor clememtis of the lth 
Pield Army ave now believed to be either in ct enroute to Manchuria, 
Other reports indicate that military construction is in progvess 
near drntung and aleng the Yalu Tiver. Strengthening of Uanckurian 
border defenses might either be a logical securlty development in 
view of the Kovean conflict ac & prelude to the offensive amolovment, 
of forces in the area, 
Reports of increased ackivity ai Anwmg on the Mencheia~ 
Korea border include the reported arrival. of Chinese Communist 
aiveraft,* Antung has algo been Yeported as the main base of the 


bambino enmatienbemieater ana dette 





Ll. Repucts af preparation for this move were received as early as 
February 1950, well in advance of the assault on Hainan by LIN's 
forces, Although these preparations may have been part of 
announced COP plans for demobilization, Lt appears more likely 
that these elements wera Korean troops of Lin Piao's acmy being 
released to the North Korean Arey. 

2. ‘The three aivfields in the Antung area cold handle a total of 
300 alrorars, 
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North Korean Air Force, vhere that depleted force oan seek refuge 
from UH air atiacks, Nomercus reperts of reeent North Koreay 
activity, including revetment construction at airfields south of 
the 23th Parallel have been received. Theso construction reports 
could indicate the imminent forward movement of air reinforcenents 
for the North Koreans, Although some of this anticipated air sup~ 
port might be provided by the as yet untested Chinese Communist Air 
Force, there is no firm evidence to’ suppert such a contention. 


5. Pactors Wilis ting Against Chinese Communist Intervention, 

ren nnn ta near Rant tatoo EL SY Tnuervention 

The commitment of Chinese Comumist armad forces in Korea would 
clearly transform the Korean conflict from an ostensibly "internal! 
dispute toe an international stvugeis, The decision to com 
Chinese Communist troops to the Korean conflict would significantly 
affect the Soviet position in China as welll as in Korea, and Sovict 
influence over beth Peiping and Pyongymig wight be jeopardized, 
Other factors which might tend te deber Chinese Cammnist interven~ 
tion in the Korean war, bub whieh would be of minor consequence in 
So momentous a decision, ore: (1) Chinese national and nilitary 
pride might cause friction i? Chinese troops were placed under 
Soviet or Korean command; and (2) Chinese Commniss intervention 
WoWLd probably eliminate a’, prospects fer Chineis admission to the 
United Uations, 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUMMARY 


1. Nearly three months after beginning its 
venture into war-by-proxy, the USSR retains 
the strategic initiative to some extent locally 
in Korea and to a much greater extent glob- 
ally. : 


2. The USSR is probably not yet prepared 
for international military operations designed 
to defeat the US and its allies, Nevertheless, 
the USSR has been vigorously preparing its 
armed forces, its economy, and its political- 
control system for the eventuality of a major 
war. In view of the traditional preoccupa- 
tion of the USSR with its defensive capabili- 
ties, these preparations do not necessarily in- 
dicate that the USSR intends 
Provoke a global war. Nevertheless, the time- 
phasing of some parts of this War-readiness 
program suggests that the USSR made an 
urgent effort to be ready in case large-scale 
expenditures of military materiel should be 
necessary in the fall of 1950 or the spring of 
1951, 


3. Whereas the US and its allies have been 
able to contain Soviet efforts at expansion in 
Europe and the Middle East during the past 
two years, the USSR has steadily gained 
ground in Asia. In large measure it has suc- 
ceeded in identifying Communism with local 
nationalist ambitions, anti-Western senti- 
ment, and economic discontent, 


4. As a result of Communist seizure of 
control in China, the USSR has in the Peiping 
Tegime a disciplined lieutenant in the inter- 
national Communist program of elirninating 
Western influence and establishing indigenous 
Communist governments throughout the Far 
East. 





partments of State, Army, Navy, 
herein is as of 15 September 1950, 
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a. While it is doubtful that either Soviet 
or Chinese Communist forces will be com- 
mitted south of the 38th Parallel, both Mos- 
cow and Peiping have the capability of send- 
ing organized military units to reinforce the 
North Koreans at any critical juncture. They 
are much more likely, however, to aid the 
Communist cause in Korea by releasing large 
numbers of trained Chinese Communist 
(Manchurian “volunteer”) units, perhaps in- 
cluding small air units, for incorporation in 
the North Korean forces. 

' b. There is still no conclusive evidence 
whether political warfare over Taiwan will be 
‘followed or perhaps accompanied by a mili- 
tary assault on the island. a 

c. At the present time opportunities for éx- 
pansion of Communist influence in Southeast 
Asia appear to be more promising than more 
openly belligerent ventures (such as formal 
Chinese intervention in Korea). Moscow and 
Peiping probably will prefer to maintain the 
fiction that Communist aggression is merely 
local revolution or civil war (as they claimed 
in Korea) and to rely on the efforts of in- 
digenous “liberation” movements rather than 
on open employment of organized forces out- 
Side their own territory. Thus the Chinese 
Communists would continue to limit their aid 
to Ho Chi Minh to indirect or covert though 
‘Substantial military assistance, 

The spread of Communist influence in 
southeast Asia probably will continue, at least 
in the short-term future, acquiring new mo- 
mentum with every local triumph, in default 
of: (1) development of an indigenous Asian 
regional association capable of resisting the 
expansion of Soviet influence in the Far East; 


Note: This review has not been coordinated with the intelligence organizations of the De- 
and the Air Force. The information contained 
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(2) Western success in convincing the local 
populations that “colonialism” is not a 
threat and that Soviet control is a direct 
threat to national independence; (3) effective 
US aid. : 

5. While bringing heavy pressure to bear 
on Many non-Soviet countries, reaching a peak 
in the Korean attack, the USSR has recently 
been pursuing a soft policy toward such coun- 
tries as Iran, Afghanistan, and India, which 
the Kremlin evidently wishes to neutralize 
for the time being. In Iran in particular, this 
soft treatment poses a more difficult problem 
for the Iranian Government than would a 
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harsher attitude and may yield considerable 
advantages to the USSR without further re- 
sort to pressure tactics. 

6. Concurrently with its integrated cam- 
paign of aggression, pressure, and political 
enticement around the borders of the Soviet 
sphere, the USSR is vigorously prosecuting its 
propaganda warfare in the UN. During the 
coming parliamentary maneuvering in the 
SC the US may be able to counter Soviet 
propaganda moves and to prepare the ground 
for what will probably develop into the most 
solid anti-Soviet front yet displayed in the 
UN General Assembly. 


mage 





REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. Current Soviet Policy Patterns, 


Nearly three months. after beginning its 
venture into war-by-proxy, the USSR retains 
the strategic initiative to some extent locally 
in Korea and to a much greater extent glob- 
ally. Chances that the North Korean forces 
alone might drive UN troops out of Korea 
have been materially reduced in the past 
month, and it is doubtful whether the North 
Koreans can still draw upon enough reserve 
military resources to permit them at once to 


maintain pressure on the major UN-held per- - 


imeter around Pusan and simultaneously con- 
tain other UN forces. The concentration of 
Chinese Communist-troops near the Korean 
border in Manchuria, however, constitutes a 
powerful secondary reserve which, if Moscow 
and Peiping should agree on it despite the at- 
tendant risks, could enter the battle and ma- 
terially change its course at any time. The 
Chinese Communist armies are also capable 
of attacking Taiwan and Indochina without 
seriously weakening their position confront- 
ing Korea. Meanwhile, the USSR and Com- 
munist China are conducting a major UN 
propaganda offensive emphasizing their dedi- 
cation to “peace” and castigating so-called US 
“aggression” in Asia. 


2. Soviet Readiness for War. 


These particular manifestations of an ag 
gressive Soviet foreign policy appear against 
the background of rapid advancement of a 
general war-readiness program in the USSR. 
The USSR is probably not yet prepared for 
international military operations designed to 
defeat the US and its allies, mainly because 
of its limited stockpile of atomic bombs, its 
relatively weak strategic air arm, and its rela- 
tively weak surface navy. The USSR has, 
however, been vigorously preparing its armed 
forces, its economy, and its political-control 
system for the eventuality of a major war. In 
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view of the traditional preoccupation of the | 
USSR with its defensive capabilities, these 
preparations do not necessarily indicate that 
the USSR intends deliberately to provoke a 
global war. Nevertheless, the time-phasing of 
some parts of this war-readiness program sug- 
gests that the USSR made an urgent effort to 
be ready in case large-scale expenditures of 
military materiel should be necessary in the 
fall of 1950 or the spring of 1951. This time. 
phasing may well reflect a policy designed to 
protect the USSR from the risk of global war 
which is implicit in the instigation of local 
operations by non-Soviet forces on the pe- 
riphery of the area of Soviet influence, 

There is still no conclusive evidence as to 
whether the USSR will resort to further out- 
right military aggression through the medium 
of non-Soviet forces or, what may be more 
likely, will adhere to its standard policy of 
extending Soviet influence by propaganda, 
subversion, internal coups, and guerrilla war- 
fare—supported by Soviet diplomacy and the 
threat of Soviet military strength. The cur- 
rent Soviet war-readiness program could, 
however, be an indication of Soviet prepara- 
tions to meet the eventuality of general war 
if it actually should come in 1950 or 1951 as a 
result of US reaction to further Soviet or So- 
viet-sponsored aggression. In the event of 
war in this period the USSR could use its 
enormous ground army and tactical air force 

-t0 occupy most of the Eurasian continent. 
‘The USSR then could: (a) mount a strategic 
air bombardment campaign against the UK; 
(0) deny US access, at least partially, to for- 
ward base areas from which US strategic air 
attacks could most effectively be mounted; 
(c) employ against the continental US the 
supply of atomic bombs available, thus weak- 
ening the US capability to retaliate; (d) add 
the resources of Western Europe to the Soviet 
war potential, permitting the USSR in time 
to absorb heavy damage from US Strategic air 
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attacks without destroying Soviet capabilities 
for continuing hostilities; and (e) set the 
stage for a politico-military offensive designed 
to bring the remaining non-Soviet countries 
into an accommodation with the USSR. 


3. Offensive in Asia. 


Increased Soviet war-readiness greatly 
Strengthens the position of the USSR in pur- 
suing its current campaign to expand Soviet 
influence and extend the area of actual po- 
litical control in Asia. Whereas the US and 
its allies have been able to contain Soviet ef- 
forts at expansion in Europe and the Middle 
East during the past two years, the USSR has 
steadily gained ground in Asia. In large 
measure it has succeeded in identifying Com- 
munism with local nationalist ambitions, anti- 
Western sentiment, and economic discontent. 
As a result of the “revolutionary situations” 
created by the breakup of the colonial im- 
perial system, the USSR has had an oppor- 
tunity gradually to extend its hold over large 
areas in Asia and at the same time to weaken 
the Western Powers indirectly by diverting 
their critically needed military resources to 


the Far Hast. The year 1950, as anticipated, | 


has been a year of crises in Asia, and the West- 
ern world has been suffering serious losses as 
a result of Communist accretions of power in 
the Far Hast. 

(Current Soviet concentration on Asia does 
not, of course, alter the fact that the rebuild- 
‘ing of political, economic, and military 
Strength in Europe continues to be of primary 
importance to the security of the US. The 
USSR can be expected to return to the of- 
fensive in Europe whenever vulnerabilities 
there warrant it, a fact which makes the de- 
cisions and procedures only now being worked 
out by the NATO powers the most critical de- 
velopments of the next year or two so far as 
US security is concerned. The direction 
and import of these decisions and procedures 
will have to be studied in the context of ef- 
forts to put them into effect rapidly and effi- 
ciently during the next few months.) 


4. Communist Capabilities in the Far East. 


As a result of Communist seizure of control 
in China, the USSR has available in the Pei- 
ping regime a disciplined lieutenant capahle of 
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furthering the international Communist pro- 
gram of eliminating Western influence and 
establishing indigenous Communist govern~ 
ments throughout the Far East. 


a. Korean Venture. 


While there is no clear evidence that etther 
Chinese Communist or Soviet armed forces 
will be used in Korea, the USSR and its Asian 
lieutenant will probably try to prevent the 
loss of the political and military advantages 
already won by the North Koreans. “While it 
is doubtful that either Soviet or Chinese Com- 
munist forces will be committed south of the 
38th parallel, both Moscow and Peiping have 
the capability of sending organized Military 
units to reinforce the North Koreans at any 
critical juncture. They are much more likely, 
however, to aid the Communist cause in Korea 
by releasing large numbers of trained Chinese 
Communist (Manchurian “volunteer”) units, 
perhaps including small air units, for incorpo- 
ration in the North Korean forces. In addi- 
tion, the Chinese Communists may try to fore- 
stall or at least interfere with a major UN 
counterattack in Korea by mounting an op- 
eration either against Taiwan or in Indochina. 
If the USSR and Communist China should 
adopt either of these courses of action, it prob- 
ably would either bring local military ad- 
vantages in Korea by diverting US forces or, 
in default of effective US intervention, would 
promote general Soviet strategic objectives by 
extending Communist influence elsewhere in 
Asia. 


b. Taiwan. - 

Formal ledgment of charges against US 
“aggression” in Taiwan (as well as on the 
Korean-Manchurian frontier) has marked 
this theme as a key element in Soviet and 


- Chinese Communist propaganda. There is 


Still no conclusive evidence whether political 
warfare over Taiwan will be followed or per- 
haps accompanied by a military assault on 
the island. The remaining time for weather 
most favorable to an amphibious attack js 
only a few weeks, but the Chinese Commu- 
nists are capable of mounting a powerful in- 
vasion force in a matter of days. In any- 
case the Taiwan issue will be pursued relent- 
lessly in the UN. The-USSR will attempt in 
this way to split the solidarity of the nations 


ET 
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(india, UK, and France in particular) that . 


supported US policy on intervention in Korea 
but are reluctant to become associated with 
the Chinese Nationalist regime or to risk in- 
volvement in a virtually endless war with Com- 
munist China. The USSR and Communist 
China, in addition, may hope to secure con- 
‘trol of Taiwan as part of an eventual settle- 
ment of the Korean situation, 


ce. Indochina. 


At the present time, opportunities for ex- 
pansion of Communist influence in Southeast 
Asia appear to be more promising than more 
openly belligerent ventures (such as formal 
Chinese intervention in Korea). There have 
been many indications that Ho Chi Minh’s 
forces are preparing for an early major mili- 
tary offensive. The Chinese Communists are 
already assisting the Indochinese rebels by 
giving them materiel, technical assistance, 
and training. They are capable of invading 
Indochina and occupying all of Vietnam ex- 
cept Cochin China within afew months. Mos- 
cow and Peiping probably would prefer, how- 
ever, to maintain the fiction that Communist 
aggression in Indochina is merely local revo- 
lution or civil war (as they claimed in Korea) 
and to rely on the efforts of indigenous “Lib- 
eration” movements rather than on open em- 
ployment of organized forces outside their 
own territory. Thus, the Chinese Commu- 
nists would continue to limit their aid to Ho 
Chi Minh to indirect or covert though sub- 
stantial military assistance. In this case, 
China would be doing for Indochina some- 
thing like what the USSR has done for Korea, 
In such a case the USSR would not only be 
waging war-by-proxy (as in Korea), but would 
be waging war-by-proxy-by-proxy. 

The Ho Chi Minh forces probably will in the 
near future launch an offensive designed to 
seize or destroy key French border posts, re- 
duce French strength by attrition, and pre- 
pare the way for a decisive campaign some- 
time in 1951. If they had substantial num- 
bers of artillery pieces and armored vehicles, 
the Communist-led rebels would have a good 
chance of driving the French out of Indo- 
china within the next year or two. Regard- 
less of whether Ho Chi Minh receives‘aid in 
the form of open military action by Chinese 
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Communist troop units, Indochina is likely 
to pass into the Soviet sphere unless the 
French in the meantime receive considerably 
more foreign assistance than is presently pro- 
grammed and (by greater political concessions 
in the direction of national independence), win 
over the support of the Vietnamese people. 
The slow pace of measures to set up effective 
defenses against Communist control in Indo- 
china is especially grave because the advent 
to effective power of a Communist regime : 
probably would induce the other independent 
states of Southeast Asia to assume a protec- 
tive Communist coloration and a generally 
pro-Soviet alignment in foreign affairs. 


In the short-term future, at least, the spread 
of Communist influence in Southeast Asia 
probably will continue, acquiring new momen- 
tum with every local triumph, in default of: 
(1) development of an indigenous Asian re- 
gional association capable of resisting the ex- 
pansion of Soviet influence in the Far Hast; 
(2) Western success in convincing the local 
populations that “colonialism” is not a 
threat and that Soviet control is a direct 
threat to national independence; (3) effective 
US aid. Even if India and the lesser states 
of South and Southeast Asia began to cooper- 
ate effectively with one another and if they 
could be persuaded that the Western Powers 
had completely renounced the old Far Eastern 
colonial system, a firm military (and political) 
front against Soviet and Chinese Communist 
influence could be maintained only on the 
basis of a comprehensive economic develop- 
ment program designed to give the popula- 
tions as a whole a stake in their national evo- 
lution. There is very little time to organize 
such an effort to save Southeast Asia and the 
difficulties in the way appear almost insuper- 


fable. The other alternatives, however, are 


either to write off Southeast Asia at once in 
order to concentrate on areas of more vital 
strategic value to the US or to accept the 
probability that it will be lost after a period 
in which it drains off French, British, and US 
resources badly needed elsewhere. 


5. Middle East. 


The flexibility of Soviet tactics is revealed 
in the current turn of Soviet behavior in the 
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Middle East, particularly toward Iran. While 
bringing heavy pressure to bear on most non- 
Soviet countries, reaching a peak in the 
Korean attack, the USSR has recently been 
pursuing a soft policy toward such countries 
as Tran, Afghanistan, and India, which the 
Kremlin evidently wishes merely to neutral- 
ize for the time being. In Iran, as a matter of 
fact, this soft treatment poses a more difficult 
problem for the Iranian Government than 
would a harsher attitude and may yield con- 

siderable advantages to the USSR without 
further resort to pressure tactics. The USSR 
has returned Iranian soldiers previously held 
prisoner, entered into negotiations for a trade 
agreement and the return of impounded 
Iranian gold, and proposed to set up a com- 
mission for frontier rectification. 

These appeasement moves, though they 
have not been accompanied by any slackening 
of Soviet-inspired Separatist agitation in 
Azerbaijan and among the Kurds, will stimu- 
late the traditional Iranian desire for a for- 
eign policy dedicated to neutrality. The new 
Soviet approach is well-timed, since the firmly 
pro-Western Razmara Government is en- 
countering grave difficulties in its chosen 
policy of rehabilitating the Iranian economy 
with US help. While Premier Razmara is not 
likely to relax his vigilance toward ultimate 
Soviet designs on Ivan, these Soviet gestures 
of friendship will encourage criticism along 
the line that Iran has become too closely as- 
sociated with the US and too dependent on 
US aid that was not forthcoming. Should 
the combination of Soviet Maneuvering and 
the anticipated economic hardships of the 
winter months cause Razmara’s downfall, the 
present cabinet might well be replaced by a 
government much less firm in its opposition 
to the extension of Soviet influence in Iran 
and even, after a time, by a government openly 
in favor of appeasement of the USSR. 


6. Propaganda War. 


Concurrently with its integrated campaign 
of aggression, pressure, and political entice- 
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ment around the borders of the Soviet sphere, 
the USSR is vigorously prosecuting its propa- 
ganda warfare in the UN. Soviet obstructive 
tactics in the UN Security Council have re- 
sulted in no spectacular victories, since there 
was no way to invalidate the June Security 
Council resolutions that formed the basis of 
UN intervention in Korea. Nevertheless, the 
USSR succeeded in broadening the Security 
Council agenda to include Communist charges 
of US aggression, thus obscuring somewhat 
the issue of North Korean aggression and in- 
troducing a bargaining point of Possible use 
in a future settlement of the Korean war, 

Chinese Communist charges of US aggres- 
sion, both on Taiwan and along the Korean- 
Manchurian frontier, and charges of French 
and British border “violations” as well, could 
of course be used as “justification” for Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea or else- 
where. At present, however, the USSR is us- 
ing the threat of Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in an attempt to intimidate the US 
and its UN allies and divide them from one 
another. 


Soviet tactics in UN meetings during Sep- 
tember will probably continue in the pattern 
evident since the return of Soviet delegate 
Malik on 1 August. However, US willingness 
to have charges of “US aggression” placed on. 
the SC agenda and to have UN commissions 
make on-the-spot investigations has consid- 
erably deflated these potentially dangerous 
Soviet propaganda efforts. The impact of 
these charges will be further reduced if the 
US backs a UN solution for the eventual dis- 
position of Taiwan and follows up its present 
meticulously correct attitude on the charges 


of violations of Chinese territory by US air- 
* craft. A continuation of such parliamentary 


Successes in the SC would enable the US to 
counter Soviet propaganda moves and to pre- 
pare the ground for what will probably de- 
velop into the most solid anti-Soviet front yet 
displayed in the UN General Assembly. 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


FOREWORD 


This set of estimates regarding critical sit- 
uations in the Far East was prepared in 
response to a request from the President. 
The intelligence organizations of the Depart- 
ments of State, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force participated in the preparation of 
these estimates and concur in them. 

The estimates follow in this order: 

A. Threat of Full Chinese Communist 
Intervention in Korea 

B. Threat of Soviet Intervention in Korea 

C. Threat of Chinese Communist Inva- 
sion of Formosa 


TOP 
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D. Threat of Chinese Communist Inva- 
sion of Indochina 

E. Communist Capabilities and Threat 
in the Philippines 

F. General Soviet and Chinese Commu- 
nist Intentions and Capabilities in 
the Far East 


Inasmuch as the conclusions reached with 
respect to these particular situations in the 
Far East depend in part on the possibility of 
a Soviet decision to resort to global war, the 
latest agreed estimate concerning that de- 
cision is included as Section G. 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


A. Threat of Full Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea 


1. Statement of the Problem. 


1. To estimate the threat of full-scale Chi- 
nese Communist intervention in Korea. 


ll. Capabilities, 


2. The Chinese Communist ground forces, 
currently lacking requisite air and naval sup- 
port, are capable of intervening effectively, but 
not necessarily decisively, in the Korean 
conflict. 


Ill. Factors Bearing on intent. 


' 3. Indications of Intentions. Despite state- 
ments by Chou En-lai, troop movements to 
Manchuria, and propaganda charges of atroci- 
ties and border violations, there are no con- 
vincing indications of an actual Chinese Com- 
munist intention to resort to full-scale inter- 
vention in Korea. 

4. Factors Favoring Chinese Communist In- 
tervention, 

a. Intervention, if resulting in defeat of UN 
forces, would: (1) constitute a major gain in 
prestige for Communist China, confirming it 
as the premier Asiatic power; (2) constitute a 
major gain for World Communism with con- 
comitant increase in Communist China’s stat- 
ure in the Sino-Soviet axis; (3) result in the 
elimination of the possibility of a common 
frontier with a Western-type democracy; and 
(4) permit the retention of sources of Man- 
churian electric power along the Yalu River. 

b. Intervention, even if not resulting in a 
decisive defeat of UN forces, would: (1) en- 
‘able the Chinese Communists to utilize for- 
eign war as an explanation for failure to carry 
out previously announced economic reforms; 
(2) be consistent with and furnish strong im- 
petus to anti-Western trends in Asia; and (3) 
justify a claim for maximum Soviet military 
and/or economic aid to China. 

ce. Intervention, with or without assurance 
of final victory, might serve the cause of World 
Communism, particularly the cause of the So- 


viet Union, in that it would involve the West- 
ern bloc in a costly and possibly inconclusive 
war in the Far East, 

d. The Communist cause generally and the 
Sino-Soviet bloc particularly face the pros- 
pect of a major setback in the struggle with 
the non-Communist world if UN forces are 
permitted to achieve complete victory in 
Korea, 

5. Factors Opposing Chinese Communist 
Intervention. 

a. The Chinese Communists undoubtedly 
fear the consequences of war with the US. 
Their domestic problems are of such magni- 
tude that the regime’s entire domestic pro- 
gram and economy would be jeopardized by 
the strains and the material damage which 
would be sustained in war with the US. Anti- 
Communist forces would be encouraged and 
the regime’s very existence would be en- 
dangered. 

6. Intervention would minimize the possi- 
bility of Chinese membership in the UN and of 
a seat on the Security Council. 

e, Open intervention would be extremely 
costly unless protected by powerful Soviet air 
cover and naval support. Such Soviet aid 
might not be forthcoming because it would 
constitute Soviet intervention, 

d. Acceptance of major Soviet aid would 
make Peiping more dependent on Soviet help 
and increase Soviet control in Manchuria to a 

rpoint probably unwelcome to the Chinese 
Communists. 

e. If unsuccessful, Chinese intervention 
would lay Peiping open to Chinese resentment 
on the grounds that China would be acting as 
a Soviet catspaw. : 

f. From a military standpoint the most fa- 
vorable time for intervention in Korea has 
passed. 

g. Continued covert aid would offer most of 
the advantages of overt intervention, while 
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B. Threat of Soviet Intervention in Korea 


I. Statement of the Problem. 


1, To estimate the threat of direct Soviet 
military intervention in Korea during 1950. 


il. - Capabilities. 

2. Soviet armed forces now in the Far East 
are capable of intervening overwhelmingly in 
Korea virtually without warning. 


lll. Factors Bearing on Intent. 

3. Indications of Intentions. The . Soviet 
Union to date has given no indication that 
it intends to intervene directly in Korea. 
Since the beginning of hostilities the Soviet 
Union has sought in its official statements 
-and in its propaganda to give the impression 
that it is not involved in the Korean situa- 
tion. Moreover, the USSR has taken no po- 
litical or military actions that constitute 
direct armed intervention in Korea. How- 
ever, the Soviet Government for some months 
has been increasingly improving its military 


capabilities in the Far Hast as well as in other 


strategic areas. 

4. Factors Favoring Soviet Intervention. 
The defeat of North Korea would, constitute 
a major setback for the USSR. It would 
involve: , 

a. The loss of a Satellite, and the establish- 
ment of a Western-oriented state on the fron- 
tiers of Communist China and the USSR. 

.b. Giving the Western Powers a potential 
strategic bridgehead which the Kremlin would 
always regard as a threat to the industrial, 
communication, and military centers of Man- 
churia and the Soviet Far East. 

ce. Weakening the Soviet military and politi- 
cal position vis-a-vis Japan. 

d. A loss to Soviet political prestige in that 
it would demonstrate that the Kremlin is not 
willing to support its followers effectively in 
a Soviet-instigated action. 

é. A loss to Soviet military prestige in that 
it would lead to a tendency, whether or not 
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justified, to re-evaluate the effectiveness of 
Soviet military equipment and tactics. 

f. A reduction in the prospects of the 
Soviet Union for expanding its political con- 
trol by means short of war in that it would 
demonstrate the determination and capability 
of the non-Soviet world to resist effectively 


Soviet-inspired aggression. 


5. Factors Opposing Soviet Intervention. 

a, In weighing potential gains and risks of 
intervention, the Soviet leaders tnust caleu- 
late, as an overwhelming consideration, that 
their open intervention would lead to direct 
hostilities with US and other UN forces. over 
an issue on which the Western world has 
achieved a new degree of unity. Soviet 
leaders would have no assurance that combat 
between Soviet and US forces would be lim- 
ited by the US to Korea or to the Far Eastern 
theater. Consequently, a decision to inter- 
vene openly in Korea, in the ultimate analysis, 
involves a decision to risk immediate and 
probably global war with the US. 

‘b. The Soviet leaders may estimate that 
it will be possible, without assuming this all- 
critical risk, to salvage some of the losses suf- 
fered from the Korean situation. US mili- 
tary activities could be obstructed by exten- 
sive guerrilla action, which might involve the 
US in an extended and costly occupation and 
which could contribute to Soviet efforts to 
develop in Asia a racial enmity toward the 
US and the Western Powers. 


IV. Probabilities of Soviet Action. 


6. It is believed that the Soviet leaders will 
not consider that their prospective losses in 


' Korea warrant direct military intervention 


and a consequent grave risk of war. They 
will intervene in the Korean hostilities only 
if they have decided, not on the basis of the 


. Korean situation alone, but on the basis of 


over-all considerations, that it is to their inter- 
est to precipitate a global war at this time. 
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C. Threat of Chinese Communist Invasion of Formosa 


1. Statement of the Problem. 


1, To estimate the threat of Chinese Com- 
munist invasion of Formosa during 1950. 


Il. Capabilities, 


2. Despite certain definite Chinese Com- 
munist deficiencies in naval and air forces 
and probably in amphibious training and doc- 
trine, the Communists are now capable of 
launching an invasion against Formosa with 
about 200,000 troops and moderate air cover. 
The USSR could at a minimum furnish tacti- 
cal advice and technical and logistic support. 

3. Although Chinese Nationalist forces are 
sufficient in number and materiel to defend 
Formosa, lack of staying power, poor com- 
mand structure, lack of inter-service coordi- 
nation, questionable morale and shortages of 
some types of ammunition make their defense 
capabilities questionable. 

4, Without direct Soviet participation and 
given strong naval and air assistance by the 
US armed forces, the Chinese Nationalist 
defense forces are capable of holding Formosa 
against a determined Chinese Communist 
invasion, 


Ill. Factors Bearing on Intent. 


5. Indications of Intentions. Frequent of- 
ficial statements of the Chinese Communists 


have clearly indicated their intention to seize- 


control of Formosa. However, available in- 
telligence does not indicate their intention 
to do so in the immediate future. An un- 
known factor bearing upon the intent to 
invade is the degree of control the USSR is 
Capable of exercising over the Chinese Com- 
munists, and the Soviet intent with respect 
to Formosa. 

6. Factors Favoring Invasion of Formosa. 

a, The occupation of Formosa would re- 
move the symbol-of Nationalist resistance; 
eliminate a potential source of coordinated 
opposition to the Chinese Communist regime; 
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and would seriously diminish continued anti- 
Communist resistance in China and through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

b. Abandonment or continued postpone- 
ment of an attack on Formosa would result in 
@ loss of “face” to the Chinese Communists. 

¢. Formosa would provide the Chinese Com- 
munists with a small but significant source 
of foreign exchange, and a potential source 
of rice, thereby contributing somewhat to 
Chinese Communist capabilities for economic 
reconstruction. 


7. Factors Opposing an Invasion of Formosa. 

a. Success would be improbable. 

b. An attack involves the risk of war with 
the US as long as US forces are interposed 
between Formosa and the mainland. The 
Chinese Communist leadership would be re- 
luctant to jeopardize its popular support, 
domestic achievements, and internal program 
by an attack on Formosa that could lead to 
retaliatory air attacks on Chinese cities, to a 
strict blockade of the Chinese coast, to strong 
economic sanctions, and to protracted warfare 
that could sap Chinese economic strength. 

c. The Chinese Communists face serious 
domestic problems, including banditry, wide- 
spread unrest, guerrilla opposition, economic 
stagnation, agrarian maladjustments, and the 
problems involved in consolidating the Com- 
munist Party’s political control. For these 
reasons the danger exists that, if attacks 
should fail or prove unduly costly, the present 
apparent solidarity of the Communist regime 
would be, subjected to a severe strain. 

d. In view of current UN interest in For- 
mosa, the Chinese Communists have some rea- 
son to hope for a favorable political solution. 


IV. Probability of Chinese Communist Invasion. 
8. It is believed that, barring a Soviet deci- 
sion to precipitate global War, an invasion of 
Formosa by the Chinese Communists will not 
be attempted during the remainder of 1950. 
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D. Threat of A Chinese Communist Invasion of Indochina 


]. Statement of the Problem. 


1. To estimate the threat of a Chinese Com- 
munist invasion of Indochina in 1950. 


ll. Capabilities, 


2. From forces presently deployed near the 
Indochina border, the Chinese Communists 
could commit 100,000 troops for an invasion 
of Indochina without appreciable forewarn- 
ing. Approximately 150,000 additional Chi- 
- nese Communist troops could arrive at the 
border in support of an invasion within ten 
days. Reinforcements and supplies might be 
moved by sea to rebel-held sections of the 
Indochina coast. It is also within Chinese 
Communist capabilities to furnish air support 
for an invasion. 

3. These capabilities could be exercised 
without jeopardy to other possible Chinese 
Communist military operations in the Far 
Hast, except to the already inadequate air 
support for a simultaneous North Korean or 
Formosan intervention. 

4. If the Chinese Communists should in- 
vade Indochina, it is almost certain that the 
defending forces under the French would soon 
lose all of Vietnam, except Cochin China. 


Il. Factors Bearing on Intent. 

5. Indications of Intentions. 

a. The construction and improvement of 
roads, railroads, and air facilities; the provi- 
sion of technical and training assistance and 
advisory personnel; present logistic support 
from the border provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, and Yunnan — all these might be 
construed as positive indicators of an impend- 
inginvasion. These activities, however, might 
also be indicators of an increase in the flow 
of Chinese Communist aid to the Viet Minh 
Communists, rather than of Chinese invasion. 

b. Although Chinese Communists have 
given propaganda support to the Viet Minh, 
there has been no public Chinese Communist 
statement which could reasonably be con- 
strued as a commitment to invade or as justi- 
fication for invasion. 
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6. Factors Favoring Intervention. 

a. A Chinese Communist invasion of Indo- 
china would be the most rapid means of estab- 
lishing a Communist Indochina. 

b. The fall of Vietnam to the Communists 
would facilitate establishment of Communist 
control over Burma and Thailand. 

c. An early Communist victory in Indo- 
china would in part offset the loss of Inter- 
national Communist prestige occasioned by 
Communist reverses in Korea, - 

d. The Chinese Communists, operating on 
behalf of International Communism, might 
invade Indochina with the hope that, even if 
UN intervention should deprive them of com- 
plete victory, Western bloc forces would be 
involved in inconclusive warfare in the. Far 
Kast. 

7. Factors Opposing Intervention. 

a. A Chinese Communist invasion of Indo- 
china would greatly increase the risk of Chi- 
nese Communist involvement in war against 
the Western Powers or the UN, as well as the 
risk of global war. 

b. Recent Viet Minh military successes have 
increased the probability that Communist 
control of Indochina can be ultimately secured 
without resort to Chinese Communist inva- 
sion, providing there is no major increase of 
presently planned external assistance to the 

_ French and their supporters. 

c. Viet Minh capabilities can be substan- 
tially increased without resort to open inter- 
vention. 

d. Invasion of Indochina by Chinese Com- 

*munist troops would arouse local anti-Chinese 
sentiment and could be a serious source of 
command conflict between Peiping and Viet 
Minh leadership. 

e. A Chinese Communist invasion would 
tend to antagonize the presently neutral states 
of Asia, particularly India, 

jf. Communist China’s prospects for mem- 
bership in the UN and UN-sponsored organiza- 
tions would be jeopardized and the opportu- 
nity for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
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E.. Communist Capabilities and Threat in the Philippines 


I. Statement of the Problem. 


1. To estimate the Communist capabilities 
and threat in the Philippines. 


Il. Capabilities. 

2. The Huks. The Huks (Hukbong Mapag- 
palaya Ng Bayan) are today the army of 
Philippine Communism, led by avowed Com- 
munists who follow the policies and seek to 
further the objectives of World Communism. 
Their armed strength is estimated at no more 
than about 10,000. The Huks are essentially 
a guerrilla organization, utilizing “hit and 
run” tactics; making maximum use of the ele- 
ments of surprise, choice of terrain, and mo- 
bility; and avoiding frontal engagement with 
government forces. The Huks, who are lim- 
ited almost exclusively to infantry weapons, 
have the capability of mounting several com- 
paratively large-scale (300-500 men) coordi- 
nated attacks simultaneously against widely 
Separated targets. During 1949-50, they have 
expanded their areas of operation throughout 
Luzon and to other islands of the Philippines. 
In recent months they have carried out better 
coordinated and more widespread attacks. 
The Huks have terrorized local communities 
and interfered with travel. They can extend 
and intensify their operations, particularly in 
weakly defended provincial areas, and may 
well stage another series of coordinated at- 
tacks before the end of 1950. 

3. Supporting Elements. 

a. Support of the Huk movement, apart 
from that derived from unorganized lawless 
elements, is found among large numbers of 
peasants, who willingly or by force and intimi- 
dation contribute to the Huk movement, An- 
other source of support is found in the Philip- 
pine labor movement, where low real wages 
and poor conditions of work permit exploita- 
tion of the union movements by Communist 
organizers. 
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b. Since the Communists have achieved 
power in China, it is believed that a number 
of the approximately half a million Philippine 
Chinese have already aligned themselves with 
the Peiping regime. Such Chinese are prob- 


‘ably facilitating Communist communications, 


providing financial support, and otherwise 
rendering aid to the Huks, 

c. Available intelligence does not indicate 
that the Huks have received, or are likely to 
receive, sufficient assistance from external 
Communist sources to alter their military ca- 
pabilities significantly during 1950. 

4, Government Countermeasures. Govern- 
ment efforts to deal with the Huk problem 
have been. ineffective thus far. Government 
forces have been and are able to maintain 
over-all internal security but are’ unable to 
control local areas where dissident groups are 
strongest. Recently reorganized armed forces 
may be able to deal more effectively with Huk 
activities, but little improvement is antici- 
pated during 1950. Disillusionment with the 
government’s ineffectiveness has caused many 
persons who are not active Huk supporters to 
become indifferent and uncooperative toward 
government efforts to stamp out the dissident 
forces. The government, moreover, has shown 
little disposition to adopt and implement basic 
agrarian and social reforms which might re- 
duce considerably the number of peasants who 
support the Huks. Such a reduction would 
lessen measurably Huk capabilities and the in- 
tensity of their operations, but would not elim- 
inate the hard core of the Huk movement 


, Which would continue to pose a burdensome 


security problem. 


IV. Conclusions, 

5. While the Huks are capable of conduct- 
ing widespread, coordinated raids particularly 
in central Luzon, and creating some disturb- 
ances in the Manila area, it is estimated that 
they cannot overthrow the Philippine Govern- 
ment in 1950. , 
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F. General Soviet and Chinese Communist Intentions and Capabilities in the Far East 


]. Statement of the Problem. 


1. To estimate general Soviet and Chinese 
Communist intentions and capabilities in the 
Far East in 1950. . 


ll. Objectives. 


2. The Soviet Union and Communist China 
share the common objective of establishing 
Communist control throughout the Far East. 
Logically, both would prefer to secure this ob- 
jective without resort to general war. The 
Soviet Union includes in its objective Kremlin 
control of a communized Asia, including 
China. While the Chinese Communists may 
well object to such Kremlin control, they have 
given no overt indication that they do not ac- 
cept the primacy of Moscow in International 
Communism. , 


Ill. Capabilities. 


3. Short of Direct Employment of Armed 
Forces. The Soviet Union and Communist 
China have the capacity, through a continua- 
tion of measures short of war, further to de- 
velop the strength of Communism in all areas 
in the Far East except those occupied by US 
or UN forces. It is estimated, however, that 
in no area of the Far East, except Tibet and 
possibly Indochina unless presently planned 
external assistance is increased, do they have 
the capability of establishing complete Com- 
munist control during 1950 through such 
measures. 


4, With Fuil-Scale Employment of Armed 


Forces. In the event of war beginning in ° 


1950: 
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a. The Soviet Union acting alone has the ca~ 
pability of rapidly occupying Korea, Hokkaido, 
and Okinawa; of launching a substantial am- 
phibious-airborne invasion of Honshu; and of 
conducting harassing attacks on the Aleu- 
tians, Kyushu, Formosa, the Philippines, and 
other islands in the adjacent waters, and lines 
of communication. 

b. Communist China acting alone possesses 
the capability to overrun Tibet and substantial . 
portions of the mainland of Southeast Asia, 
and to make a strong attack on Korea. 

c. In combination, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China have the capability of over- 
running practically all-the Asiatic mainland 
and possibly of occupying all J. apan and 
Formosa. 


IV. Intentions. 


5. Both the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have clearly indicated that they intend 
to pursue without pause their goal of extend- 
ing Communist control over every vulnerable 
area in the Far East by every means open to 
them short of direct use of their armed forces. 
Neither has given concrete indication of an in- 
tention to employ during 1950 its own armed 
forces outside its own boundaries. 

6. It is estimated in particular that, barring 
a Soviet decision to precipitate a global war, 
the Soviet Union will not during 1950 inter- 


* vene directly with its armed forces in Ko- 


rean hostilities, and the Chinese Communists 


* probably will not in 1950 attempt to invade 


Korea, Formosa, or Indochina. 

7. With respect to a possible Soviet deci- 
sion to precipitate global war, the latest agreed 
conclusions are set forth in Enclosure G. 
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G. Conclusions Regarding A Possible Soviet Decision To Precipitate Global War 


1. The Soviet rulers are simultaneously mo- 
tivated by Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
and by considerations affecting the position 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. They 
have made clear that their long-term object 
is to establish World Communism under the 
domination of the Kremlin. Their immediate 
concerns, however, are: 

a. To maintain the control of the Kremlin 
over the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

b. To strengthen the economic and military 
position and defend the territory of the So- 
viet Union. 


¢. To consolidate control over the European 
and Asian Satellites (including Communist 
China). 

ad. To make secure the strategic approaches 
to the Soviet Union, and to prevent the estab- 
lishment, in Europe and Asia, of forces capa- 
ble of threatening the Soviet position. 

e. To eliminate Anglo-American influence 
in Europe and Asia, 

f.°To establish Soviet domination. over Eu- 
rope and Asia. 


g. To weaken and disintegrate the non- 


Soviet world generally. 

The Soviet Union will try to pursue these 
objectives simultaneously. In case of conflict 
between one and another of these objectives, 
however, it may be expected that the Soviet 
rulers will attach greater importance to the 
first four listed, and in that order. 


2. On the basis that the long-term object 
of the Soviet rulers is immutable and dynamic, 
and that the Western Powers are not pre- 
pared to succumb to Soviet domination with- 
out a fight, there is, and will continue to be, 
grave danger of war between the Soviet Union 
and its satellites on the one hand, and the 
Western Powers and their allies on the other. 

3. The Soviet Union will continue relent- 
lessly its aggressive pressures on the power 
position of the Western nations. 
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4. The Soviet rulers could achieve, and are 
in a fair way toward achieving, the first three 
parts of their object (see a, b, c above) without 
risk of involvement in direct armed conflict 
with the Western Powers, 


5. Parts d, e, f, and g of their object are 
improbable of achievement without the em- 
ployment of armed force, though there are 
still factors in the existing situation which 
might well lead Soviet rulers to consider that, 
in certain circumstances, and in the absence 
of effective armed opposition by the Western 
Powers, they might ultimately attain these 
parts of their object without the overt in- 
volvement of Soviet armed forces. 


6. In pressing to achieve parts d, e, f, and g 
of their object, the Soviet rulers will, at cer- 
tain stages, inevitably impinge upon the vita) 
interests of the Western Powers and so incur 
the risk of involvement in a general war pre- 
cipitated through the necessary reactions of 
the Western Powers. 

7. In the belief that their object cannot be 
fully attained without involvement in a gen- 
eral war against the Western Powers, the 
Soviet rulers may decide deliberately to pro- 
voke such a war at a moment when, in their 
opinion, the strength of the Soviet Union 
vis-a-vis the Western Powers is at its maxi- 
mum. It is estimated that such a period 
exists now and will extend from the present 
through 1954 (Note 1) with its peak at about 


halfway, Le., 1952 (Note 2). 


8. From the point of view of military forces 
and economic potential, the Soviet Union is 
in a position to conduct a general war of lim- 
ited duration now if Soviet rulers thought it 
desirable or expedient. 

9. While intelligence is lacking to permit 
@ valid prediction as to whether or when the 


- Soviet Union may actually exercise its initia- 


tive and capability to launch a general war, in 
view of the foregoing it must be recognized 
that the risk of a general war exists now and 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUMMARY 


1. The Soviet Korean venture, a laboratory 
test in the use of non-Soviet Communist forces 
to fight a local war of limited objectives, has 
ended in failure. While the tactical device 
itself has not necessarily been discredited, if 


‘the Kremlin should employ it in the future 


the USSR will have to reckon with the capa- 
bilities of UN powers to intervene effectively. 
In the meantime, the commitment of UN 
ground, sea, and air units and the successful 
support of South Korea have marked a line 


beyond which Soviet-sponsored aggression . 


cannot go without being forcefully challenged. 

a. Barring a Soviet decision to precipitate 
global war, the USSR is unlikely to commit 
its own military forces to rescue the North 
Koreans. Instead, the Kremlin probably will 
aid the North Korean Communists to hold or- 


ganized defensive positions as long as possible - 


and then to harass UN forces by employing 
the time-honored tactics of guerrilla warfare, 
subversion, and propaganda. 


b. Unless the USSR is ready to precipitate 
global war, or unless for some reason the 
Peiping leaders do not think that war with 
the US would result from open intervention 
in Korea, the odds are that Communist China, 
like the USSR, will not openly intervene in 
North Korea. 

ce. It is too early to determine what the 
long-range effects of the Korean defeat will 
have on the USSR, but it is quite possible that 
the sacrifice of a Satellite will be a point of 
contention within the Communist movement 
for some time to come and may aggravate re- 
sentment of Soviet predominance in the Com- 
munist movement. 


2. The rapid pace of recent events in the 
Far East has not, as the USSR may have 


hoped, diverted US attention from the fact 
that Western Europe is the area of the world 
most vital to US security. The emphasis in 
the Atlantic community of nations is shifting 
away from economic recovery, designed pri- 
marily to meet the internal Communist men- 
ace, and shifting toward the task of building 
up defensive capabilities that can deter mili- 
tary aggression or sustain the initial shock of 
an attack if it should come. In the long run, 
the most important effect of the Soviet ven- 
ture in Korea may be that it has given new 
vigor to the effort to revive Western Europe as 
@ power-complex and thereby redress the 
world balance of power. 


a. Impelied by events in Korea, the NAT sys- 
tem is passing from the stage of initial plan- 
ning and organization to active execution of 
plans. The crucial problem ahead is whether 
or not the European allies of the US can sus- 
tain morale and exert efforts sufficient to 
establish adequate defensive capabilities 
against the threat of military aggression. 


b. The reluctance of the European NAT 
countries to divert substantial resources from 
economic recovery to defense is largely a re- 
flection of doubis as to whether Europe can 
sustain an intensive rearmament effort with- 
out destroying the essential economic under- 
pinning of Western European defense. 

c. It appears that a more unified effort in 
every field of activity is necessary if the At- 
‘lantic community is to meet the threat posed 
by the USSR in the shortest time and at the 
lowest possible cost. 


d. All the Western European countries, in- 
cluding France and Germany, have recognized 
the ultimate need for West German industrial 
and military contributions to the common de- 


Note: This review has not been coordinated with the intelligence organizations of the Depart- 


ments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force. 
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fense of Western Europe. The Germans are 
increasingly gaining a position to exact a high 
political price for the services they can render 
to Western Europe and the US. Nevertheless, 
while seeking in every way to get an equal 
role in the Western community, the Adenauer 
government is firmly committed to the West- 
ern Huropean camp. - 
e. At best, Western Europe will require three 
-or four years to achieve a state of comparative 
preparedness sufficient to deter or meet the 
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danger of military attack. Meanwhile, Soviet 
war-readiness and Satellite capabilities stead- 
ily increase. It is entirely possible that a 
greater and longer sustained effort than the 
program now being blocked out will be re- 
quired of the US and its European allies. 

3. An extensive drought in Yugoslavia, 
which has materially reduced agricultural 
production, has created a serious threat to 
the internal stability of the Tito government. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF JHE UNITED STATES 


1. Strategic Aftermath of the Korean Venture. 


The Soviet Korean venture, a laboratory test 
in the use of non-Soviet Communist forces to 
fight a local war of limited objectives, has 
ended in failure. The margin by which the 
North Korean forces failed to overrun and 
occupy all South Korea was narrow, and the 
test would have been a conspicuous success 
but for the intervention of UN forces. The 
tactical device itself, therefore, has not neces- 
sarily been discredited, but if the Kremlin 
should employ it in the future the USSR will 
have to reckon with the capabilities of UN 
powers to intervene effectively. Nevertheless, 
the prompt commitment of UN ground, sea, 
and air units in support of South Korea has 
marked a line beyond which Soviet-sponsored 
aggression cannot, in the meantime, go with- 
out being forcefully challenged. US initia- 
tive in drawing this line, combined with UN 
action against the North Korean forces, has 
redounded to the credit of the UN and in par- 
ticular to the credit of the US policy of gen- 
eral containment of Soviet expansion. 

Since the USSR has scrupulously main- 
tained the thin fiction of having no responsi- 
bility for the actions of Soviet-trained, Soviet- 
equipped, Soviet-supplied Communist armies 
in Korea, the Kremlin can afford to write off 
the Korean venture and try to minimize the 
tactical defeat it has suffered. There is un- 
likely, however, to be any basic change in the 
normally aggressive character of Soviet strat- 
egy and Soviet foreign policy. 


a, Soviet Reaction. 


In attempting to minimize or offset the ad- 
verse effects of the military defeat suffered 
-by the Communist forces in Korea, the USSR 
probably will rely on the North Koreans them- 
selves to oppose UN occupation of North Korea. 
Barring a Soviet decision to precipitate global 
war, the USSR is unlikely to commit its own 
military forces to rescue the North Koreans. 
Instead, the Kremlin probably will aid the 
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North Korean Communists to hold organized 
defensive positions as long as possible and 
then to harass UN forces by employing the 
time-honored tactics of guerrilla warfare, sub- 
version, and propaganda. There has been no 
evidence of any breakdown in the internal dis- 
cipline of the North Korean Communists. 
Their leaders have been through many years 
of adversity in China and Japanese-occupied 
Korea, and they probably will continue fight- 
ing in one way or another for the Communist 
cause regardless of local defeats in Korea. 
The USSR probably can depend on these men 
to continue organized military operations in 
defense of North Korea as long as possible and 
then to try to obstruct UN occupation and 
pacification of the area indefinitely. Con- 
tinued resistance by military units and guer- 
rilla operations, probably supported from 
Manchuria, might force advancing UN con- 
tingents virtually to lay waste to the country, 
thereby confronting any UN-sponsored regime 
with enormous economic reconstruction prob- 
Jems, ; 

b. Possibility of Chinese Communist Inter- 
vention. aa 

There have been a number of reports that 
the Chinese would openly intervene after UN 
troops (as distinguished from Republic of 
Korea troops) crossed the 38th Parallel. There 
are certainly enough Chinese Communist 
forces readily available in Manchuria to per- 
mit military intervention on a scale sufficient 
;to alter the course of events in Korea. In a 
“sense, of course, the Chinese Communists al- 
ready have “intervened,” since forty to sixty 
thousand Chinese-trained troops of Korean 
origin have been fighting in the North Korean 
army and since Manchuria is a major supply 
source for North Korea. Further covert re-_ 
inforcement and supply of the North Korean 
army almost certainly will continue. 

It is becoming less and less likely, however, 
that Chinese Communist troop units will 
openly enter the battle under the flag of the 
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Peiping regime. The time has passed when 
Chinese intervention would have turned the 
military tide toward a complete Communist 
victory in Korea. While willing to participate 
in a war-of-nerves maneuver that probably 
was designed to dissuade UN troops from in- 
vading North Korea, or at least to delay UN 
troops long enough for the North Koreans to 
regroup forces and establish a defensive po- 
sition, the Chinese Communists are unlikely 
to be willing to come to the assistance of the 
North Koreans at the risk of becoming in- 
volved in open hostilities with the US and its 
UN allies. The Chinese Communists cannot 
fail to be unaware that war with the US, at 
least in the absence of a general East-West 
war, would be disastrous not only to China’s 
interests in general but also to the domestic 
program and stability of the Peiping regime. 
Therefore they are likely to try to avoid open 
participation in military operations outside 
China’s traditional boundaries. Thus, unless 
the USSR is ready to precipitate global war, 
or unless for some reason the Peiping leaders 
do not think that war with the US would re- 
sult from open intervention in Korea, the 
odds are that Communist China, like the 
USSR, will not openly intervene against the 
UN troops in North Korea. 


c. Consequences of Soviet Failure. 
Whatever the course of organized fighting 


and guerrilla resistance in North Korea, the . 


USSR. will make strenuous efforts to recoup 
the prestige lost as a result of the defeat of 
The defeat must be a 
matter of serious concern to the Kremlin, in 
view of (1) the united reaction of the non- 
Communist world to Communist aggression 
in Korea and the rapid strides toward rearma~- 
ment undertaken by the US and its allies; (2) 
the possibility of eventual repercussions within 
the Satellites and the International Commu- 
nist movement resulting from a demonstra- 
tion of the Kremlin’s fallibility as well as of 
the unwillingness of the USSR to rescue one 
of its Satellites; (3) a setback to the Commu- 
nist propaganda claim of the early success of 
colonial liberation movements ‘under the 
leadership of the Communist parties; (4) es- 
tablishment of the fact that the advance of 
Soviet power and influence in Asia can be 
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challenged and repelled. It is too early to 
determine what the long-range effects of the 
Korean defeat will have on the USSR, but it 
is quite possible that the sacrifice of a Satellite 
will be a point of contention within the Com- 
munist movement for some time to come and 
may aggravate resentment of Soviet predomi- 
nance in the Communist movement. 


2. New Phase in the Revival of the European 
Power-Complex. 


The rapid pace of recent events in the Far 
Hast has not, as the USSR may have hoped, 
diverted US attention from the fact that West- 
ern Europe is the area of the world most vital 
to US security. The problem of recreating a 
stable European power-complex has entered a 
new phase, ushered in by the sense of urgency 
engendered by Soviet-sponsored aggression in 
Korea. The emphasis in the Atlantic com- 
munity of nations is shifting away from eco- 
nomic recovery, designed primarily to meet 
the internal Communist menace, and shifting 
toward the task of building up defensive capa- 
bilities that can deter military aggression or 
sustain the initial shock of an attack if it 
should come. This shift to emphasis on re- 
armament, designed to protect the fruits of 
past economic accomplishments against the 
danger of foreign conquest, raises a host of 
difficult problems. Their solution is essential 
to US security interests, and in the long run 
the most important effect of the Soviet ven- 
ture in Korea may be that it has given a new 
vigor to the effort to revive Western Europe 
as a power-complex and thereby redress the 
world balance of power. 


a. NATO Rearmament, 
Given the basic decision of the NAT coun- 
tries that rapid Improvement in defensive 
* capabilities is essential, the present problem is 
no lJonger whether or when to rearm but 
whether they can rearm fully and quickly 
enough. Impelled by events in Korea, the 
NAT system is passing from the stage of initial 
planning and organization to active execution 
of plans. The Europeans in general reacted 
favorably to the US (and UK) announcement 
of the early commitment of additional forces 
to Europe and to the strong US initiative 
shown at the recent NAT Deputies meetings 
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and the Foreign Ministers sessions in New 


York. At these sessions the NAT powers have 


made the far-reaching decision that, on the 
strictly military side at least, the defense of 
Western Europe is to be on a fully unified 
basis. The NAT countries have also agreed, 
at least in principle, on a High Priority Pro- 
duction Program designed to provide an im- 
mediate start toward filling the most critical 
deficiencies in military equipment. 


Under the impact of the quick US reaction 
and subsequent UN successes in Korea, there 
has been a marked improvement in Western 
Huropean morale. The crucial problem ahead 
is whether or not the European allies of the 
US can sustain morale and exert efforts suf- 
ficient to establish adequate defensive capa- 
bilities against the threat of military aggres- 
sion. There still remains among both govern- 
ments and peoples considerable lack of con- 
fidence in the ability of Western Europe to 
rearm adequately and simultaneously to solve 
the economic problems that are pressing. 
The European NAT members, including the 
. UK, are acutely conscious of how precarious is 
their economic stability and how large is the 
need for continuing emphasis on recovery. 
Consequently, they do not feel in a position to 
divert the same relative resources to rearma- 
ment purposes as the US. Despite the fact 
that some US estimates have indicated that 
the NAT countries could undertake from $10- 
12 billion in rearmament over the coming 
three-year period without any marked lower- 
ing of living standards, the Western European 
nations are reluctant to undertake the drastic 
. revision of present economic objectives neces- 
sary to achieve this level of defense effort. 
They point out that internal stability is still 
as important a defense against Communism 
as adequate military defenses, and they are 
unwilling to assign overriding priority to the 
latter, The British in particular display this 


aititude and are seeking a major US commit- . 


ment of financial assistance as essential to 
large-scale rearmament on their part. 

b. The Economic Problem. 

The reluctance of the European NAT coun- 
tries to divert substantial resources from eco- 
nomic recovery to defense is largely a reflec- 
tion of doubts as to whether Europe can sus- 


‘shock be shared and minimized. 
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tain an intensive rearmament effort without 
destroying the essential economic under- 
pinning of Western European defense, De- 
spite Hurope’s remarkable postwar economic 
recovery and the attainment of reasonable 
financial stability, it is already evident that, 
in the aftermath of Korea, Europe will again 
be plagued by inflation and shortages of criti- 
cal materials. Moreover, the first phase of 
Huropean recovery has involved forced-draft 
capital investment, with a postponement of 
appreciable increases in consumption and liv- 
ing standards. Now, just when European 
peoples are about to reap some of the economic 
advantages of this program, they are faced 
with continued belt-tightening or perhaps 
even a re-imposition of stringent economic 
controls. The unpleasant necessity of con- 
tinued restriction of consumption levels, new 
tax increases, and the postponement of con- | 
templated investment programs may require 
more determination and effort in the direction 
of containing inflationary pressures, reorient- 
ing investment programs, and in general con- 
trolling the economic repercussions of rearma- 
ment, than the Europeans are able to sustain. 


c. The Need for a More Unified European 
Effort. 

It appears, moreover, that a more unified 
effort in every field of activity is necessary if 
the Atlantic community is to meet the threat 
posed by the USSR in the shortest time and 
at the lowest possible cost. The search for 
ways to merge separate national interests in 
the pursuit of a common objective has been 
an outstanding feature of the postwar Euro- 
pean scene. It has developed pragmatically 
in different forms and at different levels, but 
in general there has been a gradual evolution 
from a concept of strictly Huropean institu- 
tions, with the US supporting but not partici- 
pating, to the idea of a looser but broader At- 
lantic Community, with full US participation. 
Recently, as rearmament has begun to take 
the center of the stage, economic and political 
as well as military matters have been tending 
to merge under the umbrella of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The probable economic impact 
of rearmament on the national economies 
makes it more imperative than ever that the 


In addition, 
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the whole experiment of European unification 
hinges upon finding an effective means of 
utilizing German resources while preventing 
another upsurge of German aggression. It 
remains questionable whether the movement 
toward a unified Western European-US effort 
can become sufficiently operative in time to 
achieve the objectives that are essential to US 
security. 


. d&. German Rearmament. 


The increase in the tempo of Western Euro-_ 


pean preparations for defense has made more 
urgent some decision on the question of Ger- 
man rearmament. Recreation of an inde- 
pendent national army and a full-scale muni- 
tions industry in West Germany has been 
clearly rejected by all the North Atlantic Pact 
(NATO) nations and the majority of the Ger- 
mans themselves. Nevertheless, all the West- 
ern European countries, including France and 
Germany, have recognized the ultimate need 
for West German industrial and military con- 
tributions to the common defense of Western 
Europe. Present French opposition relates to 
the timing rather than the principle of Ger- 
man rearmament, although the French atti- 
tude is holding up a firm decision. The 
French maintain that West German militari- 
zation may result in reduced cooperation on 
the part of the German Federal Government, 
revived military spirit among the German 
people, and increased Soviet suspicions of the 
military designs of the Western allies. Al- 
though not “irrevocably opposed” to German 
remilitarization at a later date, the French 
advocate prior development of a strong NATO 
army, a large NATO stockpile of munitions, 
and a firmly integrated command structure 
prior to the organization and training of any 
German units. French opposition probably 
will weaken as a result of pressure by the 
other NATO countries, particularly if the US 
were to guarantee both rapid delivery of arms 
and equipment for the expanded NATO forces 
now envisioned, and the creation of positive 
Safeguards against eventual German domi- 
nance of an integrated Western force. The 
other NATO nations generally consider Ger- 
man remilitarization essential to European se- 
curity and would probably consent to any 
formula acceptable to France. If German re- 
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militarization is eventually permitted, it prob- 
ably will be restricted to military units of di- 
visional size permanently assigned to the West- 
ern defense force under NATO command, and 
German units would be kept at a fixed ratio to 
the forces of the other participating nations. 
In any case, West Germany probably will be 
called on to furnish steel, raw materials, and 
finished goods not exclusively of a military na- 
ture, permitting the other Western nations to 
devote a larger proportion of their industrial 
output to munitions. 


Meanwhile, the Germans are increasingly 
gaining a position to exact a high political 
price for the services that they can render to 
Western Europe and the US. The initiative 

for making or breaking the progress of West- 
ern Europe toward an effective defense against 
the USSR is passing into German hands as 
time goes on. Increasing NAT emphasis on 
the necessity of securing the cooperation of 
German manpower and military materiel to 
stop a possible Soviet advance has enabled 
the Germans, who are determined to make the 
most of the opportunity, to recover an appre- 
ciable measure of control over their external 
and internal affairs. The Adenauer govern- 
ment already has shown indications of its 
use of the leverage given it by the US position 
and the need for German steel, to influence 
the course of such efforts toward European 


'. integration as the Schuman Plan. Thus, with 


the prospect of increased coal and steel or- 
ders, as well as the removal of restrictions to 
meet the needs of the Western rearmament. 
effort, the Germans no longer see the same 
advantages in merging their industry with the 
less efficient French, Belgian, and Italian.ones 
under the Schuman Plan. 


Nevertheless, German sentiment tends to 
favor participation in a Western defense force. ° 
West Germany desires remilitarization not 
only for reasons of security but also for the 
increased prestige and bargaining power it 
would gain by sharing in the common defense 
effort. Thus, while seeking in every way to 
get an equal role in the Western community, 
the Adenauer government is firmly committed 
to the Western European camp. If interna- 
tional tension continues to be high, it prob- 
ably will impel the Atlantic community to find 
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a resolution of differences on the detailed 
character and timing of German rearmament. 


e. Long-Range Prospects. 
At best, Western Europe will require three 


or four years to achieve a state of comparative © 


preparedness sufficient to deter or meet the 
danger of military attack. Meanwhile, Soviet 
war-readiness and Satellite capabilities stead- 
ily increase. By 1954 the USSR may not only 
have achieved more effective defenses against 
strategic air offensives but markedly increased 
strategic naval, air, and atomic capabilities of 
its own. It is difficult to foresee to what ex- 
tent such Soviet achievements may neutralize 
the effect of presently projected NAT defense 
plans, but it is entirely possible that a greater 
and longer sustained effort than the program 
now being blocked out will be required of the 
US and its European allies, 


3. Yugoslav Crisis. 


An extensive drought in Yugoslavia, ‘which 
has materially reduced agricultural produc- 
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tion, has created a serious threat to the in- 
ternal stability of the Tito government. Ex- 
treme privation and some outright starvation 
are inevitable before spring unless substantial 
amounts of grain and other foods are im- 
ported. Since the deficit Yugoslav economy is 
incapable of financing required emergency im- 
ports, the economic crisis can be relieved ap- 
preciably only by substantial Western aid. 
The already widespread hostility of the peas- 
ants to the Tito regime is likely to increase as 
greater pressures are exerted by the local au- 
thorities to meet regional food quotas. The 
morale of.the labor force, already low, will suf- 
fer further drops as a result of a sharp decline 
of living standards, which are still below pre- 
war levels. The situation as a whole will tend 
to undermine the ability and willingness of 
the Yugoslav people to resist hostile Soviet 
pressures, and the USSR will probably increase 
its already extensive efforts to overthrow Tito’s 
heretical anti-Soviet Communist. regime. 














COPY EXHIBIT J 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE ACENCY ER 1-3369 
Washington 25, D. C. h23h79 


1 November 1950 _ : 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


SUBJECT: Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea. 


Fresh, newly-equipped North Korean troops have appeared in the 
horces fighting, and it has been clearly established that Chinese Z 
Communist troops are also opposing UH forces. Present field estimates 
are that between 15,000 and 20,000 Chinese Commmist troops organized E 
in task force units are operating in North Korea while the parent units 
remain in Manchuria. Current reports of Soviet-type jet aircraft in 
the Antung-Sinuiju area indicate that the USSR may be providing at least 
logistic air defense for the Manchurian border. In addition, a radio 
broadcast of 31 Gctober from the emergency North Korean capital of 
Sinuiju announced that a "Volunteer Corps for the Protection of the 
Suiho Hydroelectric Zone" has been formed to protect that area from the 
. advancing UN forces. The broadcast emphasized the importance of the 
Suiho hydroelectric system to the industries of Manchuria and pointed 
out that Chinese People's Liberation Forces are concentrated along the 
Manchurian side of the Suiho zone. : 
This pattern of events and reports andieates that Communist China 
has decided, regardless of the increased risk of general war, to pro- 
vide increased support and assistance to North Korean forces. Although 
the possibility can not be excluded that the Chinese Goings under 


Soviet direction, are committing themselves to full-scale intervention 
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in Korea, their main motivation at present appears to be to establish a 


limited "cordon sanitaire" south of the Yalu River. Primary objectives 
of the Chinese Communists in attempting to establish such a no-man'!s 
land would probably be: (a) to arabes: security of the Manchurian 
border from UN forces which the Chinese have labelled as invaders; and 
(b) to insure continued flow of electric power from the vital Suiho hydro- 
electric system to ‘the industries of Manchuria. The preceding 
considerations, which are of direct concern to Communist China, would also 
be in line with the general desire to further international Coutinaan by 
helping the North Koreans prolong their resistance. 
The Chinese Communists probably genuinely fear an invasion of 
Manchuria despite the clear-cut definition of UN objectives. The re- 
ported evacuation of industrial machinery and civilian personnel from 
Mukden could be the consequence of such a fear although the possibility 
exists that this evacuation has been undertaken in’e effort to anticipate 
possible retaliatory action by UN forces following Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea. The Suiho hydroelectric system, with generators 
located on the Korean side of the Yalu River, provides a large part of 
‘South Manchuriia's electricity and most of the power for the Fort Arthur 
naval base area. To date, the UN has made no statement regarding the 
distribution of Suwiho power after UN forees take possession, and Chinese 
Communist apprehension may have been increased by the recent statement 
of a South Korean general that all power to Manchuria would be cut off. 
(signed) Walter B. Smith & disp. via Spec Msgr 11 
WALTER B. SMITH — : 
Director 
ce: Secretary of State 
Secretary of Defense ene. 
prismatic ore & 1 ce to addr ‘via BS Alsos 1 cc ~ 96 via Armstrong; 
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The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force participated in the 
preparation of this estimate and concur in it. This paper 
is based on information available on 6 November 1950, 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN KOREA 


THE PROBLEM 


i. To estimate the scale and purpose of 
Chinese Communist intervention in North 


Korea and Chinese Communist capabilities 
and intentions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


2 Present Chinese Communist troop 
Strength in North Korea is estimated at 30,000 
to 40,000. Chinese Communist ground units 
are engaging UN forces at various points 
ranging from 30 to 100 miles south of the 
Korean-Manchurian border. Recent action 
has been marked also by the appearance of 
Soviet-type jet fighters in combat with US 
aircraft over Korea. 


3. Present Chinese Communist troop 
strength in Manchuria is estimated at 700,000. 
Of this number, there are at least 200,000 
regular field forces. These ‘troop strengths, 
. Added to the forces already in Korea, are be- 
lieved to make the Chinese Communists ca- 
pable of: (a) halting further UN advance 
northward, through piecemeal commitment 
of troops; or (b) forcing UN withdrawal to 
defensive positions farther south by a power- 
ful assault. 


4. The objective of the Chinese Communist 
intervention appears to be to halt the ad- 
vance of UN forces in Korea and to keep a 
Communist regime in being on Korean soil. 
In accomplishing this purpose, the Chinese 
Communists would: (a) avert the psychologi- 
~ cal and political consequences of a disastrous 
outcome of the Korean venture; (b) keep 
UN forces away from the actual frontiers of 
China and the USSR; (c) retain an area in 
Korea as a base of Communist Military and 
guerrilla operations; (d) prolong indefinitely 
the containment of UN, especially. US, forces 
in Korea; (e) control the distribution of 
hydroelectric power generated in North 
Korea and retain other economic benefits; 
and (f) create the Possibility of a favorable 


Political solution in Korea, despite the mili- 
tary defeat of the North Koreans. 
5. The Chinese Communists thus far retain 
full freedom of action with respect to Korea. 
They are free to adjust their action in accord- 
ance with the development of the situation. 
If the Chinese Communists were to succeed 
in destroying the effective strength of UN 
forces in northern Korea, they would pursue 
their advantage as far as possible. If the 
military situation is stabilized, they may well 
consider that, with advantageous terrain and 
the onset of winter, their forces now in Korea 
are sufficient to accomplish their immediate 
purposes. 
6. A likely and logical development of the 
present situation is that the Opposing sides 
will build up their combat power in suc- 
cessive increments to checkmate the other 
until forces of major magnitude are involved. 
At any point in this development, the danger 
is present that the situation may get out of 
control and lead to a general war. 
7. The Chinese Communists, in intervening 
“in Korea, have accepted a grave risk of retalia- 
tion and general war. They would probably 
ignore an ultimatum requiring their with- 
;drawal. If Chinese territory were to be at- 
tacked, they would. probably enter Korea in 
full force. 
8. The fact that both the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the USSR have accepted an in- 
creased risk of a general war indicates either 
that the Kremlin is ready to face a show- 
down with the West at an early date or that 
circumstances have forced them to accept 
that risk. 
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DISCUSSION 


9. Actual Development of Intervention to Date. 


Prior to mid-October, Chinese Communist 
support of the North Koreans consisted solely 
of logistical aid and moral support. Since 
that time, however, the Chinese Communists 
have been committing troops in increasing 
number so that at present UN forces are being 
engaged by Chinese Communist ground units 
in varying penetrations, ranging from 30 to 
100 miles south of the Manchurian-Korean 
border. 

To date, elements taken from the Chinese 
Communist 38th, 39th, 40th, and 42nd armies 
of the Fourth Field Army have been identified 
in the combat zone of Korea. Units of ap- 
proximately battalion size from each division 
of three or more of the Chinese Communist 
armies along the Korean border in Manchuria 
have been combined to form units of approxi- 
mately division size. One regular Chinese 
Communist division has been tentatively iden- 
tified. Present Chinese Communist troop 
strength in North Korea is estimated to num- 
ber from 30,000 to 40,000. This number, com- 
bined with an estimated 45,000 North Korean 
troops, constitutes an over-all enemy strength 
of 75,000 to 85,000. Of this total, an esti- 
mated 52,000 are in contact with UN forces. 


The arrival of Chinese Communist ground 
units in the Korean fighting has been accom- 
panied by a marked stiffening of North Korean 
resistance.: The previously confused and dis- 
organized North Korean units now appear to 
be in process of recommitment as reorganized 
and re-equipped combat units. There are in- 
dications that Chinese Communist forces in 
Korea are being reinforced. 


Although the nationality of the hostile air- 
craft involved in recent incidents over the Ko- 
rean-Manchurian border has not been defi- 
nitely established, the fact that Soviet-type 
jet aircraft were involved indicates that the 
North Koreans are receiving air assistance 
from Manchuria in addition to direct ground 
force support from the Chinese Communists. 


10.. Chinese Communist Capabilities for Armed 
Intervention. 


The over-all strength of the Chinese Com- 
munist ground forces is estimated at 2,800,- 
000. Of this number, 1,770,000 are well- 
trained and well-equipped regular field forces, 
and the remainder are fairly well-trained and 
well-equipped military district troops. In ad- 
dition, there are approximately 2,000,000 
poorly-trained and poorly-equippéd provincial 
troops. : 

Since'spring 1950, there has been a general 
build-up of Chinese Communist tactical troop 
strength in Manchuria to a point which ex- 
ceeds normal security needs. The movement 
of numerous major units from south and cen- 
tral China is estimated to have brought cur- 
rent Chinese Communist strength in Man- 
churia to approximately 700,000. Of this 
number, there are at least 200,000 regular 
field forces, comprising possibly eight to ten 
armies, plus elements of at least four other 
armies. : 

The Chinese Communist Air Force, not 
tested in combat to date, is believed to ‘con- 
sist of 200 combat aircraft in tactical units. 
Of this 200, 40 are TU-2 light bombers, 40 are 
IL-10 ground attack, and 120 are LA-9 fight- 
ers. It is possible that the CCAF may in- 
clude 30-40 Soviet-type swept-wing jet fight- 
ers formerly stationed in the vicinity of 
Shanghai, some of which are believed to have 
been the jet aircraft which have appeared in 
recent operations in North Korea. 

With these ground forces and this air 
strength, the Chinese Communists could prob- . 
ably make available as many as 350,000 troops 
within 30 to 60 days for sustained ground oper- 
ations in Korea and could provide limited air 
support and some armor. This could be done 
without jeopardizing their internal control in 
Manchuria or. China proper. The Chinese 
Communist Forces are therefore believed ca- 
pable either of: (a) halting further UN ad- 
vance northward by matching any foreseeable 
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UN build-up with piecemeal commitment of 
forces presently along the Yalu River; or (b) 
forcing UN withdrawal to defensive positions 
further south through 2 powerful assault. 


11. Chinese Communist Motives for Interven- 
tion. 


The Chinese Communist decision to com- 
mit troops in North Korea, entailing as it does 
the serious risk of widening the Korean con- 
flict, would not have been taken by Commiti- 
nist China without Soviet sanction or possibly 
direction. It must therefore be assumed that 
both parties consider the anticipated benefits 
to justify the acceptance of the calculated risk 
of precipitating a general war in China which 
could eventually involve the Soviet Union. 
This calculated risk includes the possibility of 
a reaction on the part of the US directly to 
meet the broader issue with the USSR rather 
‘than to allow itself to become involved in an 
expensive and indecisive war with Communist 
China. 


The immedate occasion for Coramunist 
Chinese armed assistance appears to have been 
- the crossing of the 38th Parallel by US forces 
and the consequent swift collapse of North 
Korean resistance. Unless the Chinese had 
’ intervened, UN forces would soon have 
reached and secured the Yalu River line. The 
Korean People’s Republic would have ceased 
to exist except as a government-in-exile and 
as a guerrilla movement. Confronted with 
this possibility, the Chinese Communists have 
apparently determined to prevent an early UN 
military victory in Korea and to keep a Com- 
munist regime in being on Korean soil. 


It is significant that the Chinese Commu- 
nists refrained from committing troops at two 
earlier critical phases of the Korean war, 
namely when the UN held no more than a 
precarious toehold in the Pusan -perimeter 
and later when the UN landings were made 
at Inchon. The failure to act on those occa- 
sions appears to indicate that Peiping was 
unwilling to accept a serious risk of war, prior 
to the US crossing of the 38th Parallel. 
Since the crossing of the Parallel, Chinese 
Communist propaganda has increasingly 
- identified the Peiping cause with the cause of 
the North Koreans. 
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The immediate objective of the Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea appears to 
have been to halt the advance of UN forces. 
Chinese Communist military operations to 
date, including the nature of the forces em- 
ployed, suggest an interim military operation 
with limited objectives. This view is 
strengthened by consideration of the limita- 
tions imposed on military operations by win- 
ter weather in this mountainous area. 


In assisting the North Koreans, the Chinese 
Communists can derive several advantages for 
themselves, the Soviet Union, and world Com- 
munism. They are: 


a. To avert the psychological and political 
consequences of a disastrous outcome of the 
Korean venture. 


The prestige of the world Communist move- 
ment and, more particularly, the domestic and 
international political position of the Chinese 
Communist regime, are linked with the fate of 
the North Korean satellite. A complete UN 
victory in Korea would adversely affect the 
power of international Communism to attract 
and hold adherents. For the Chinese regime 
itself, the total elimination of a satellite state 
in Korea would mean a serious loss of political 
face in China and in the world at large, most 
notably in the Asiatic areas that have prob- 
ably been selected by the Chinese Commu- 
nists as. their primary sphere of influence. 


b. To keep UN forces away from the actual 
frontiers of China and the USSR. 


The establishment of a Western-oriented 
and US-supported regime on the south bank 
of the Yalu River is probably viewed by Peip- 
ing as a threat to the security of the Com- 
munist regime in China. The USSR would 
likewise be sensitive to the advance of UN 
forces to the northeastern tip of Korea. The 
Chinese Communists apparently regard the 
US as a hostile power, determined to bring 
about their eventual overthrow. 


c. To retain an area in Korea as a base of 

Communist military and guerrilla opera- 

tions. : 

The terrain of North Korea adjacent to the 
Manchurian border is especially suitable for 


_ Such a base. 
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a. To prolong indefinitely the containment 
of UN, especially US, forces in Korea. 


Prolonged involvement of UN and US forces 
in Korea is favorable for Communist global 
strategy. The containment of these forces in 
Korea prevents their redeployment to Ger- 
many, or to. other areas where they might be 
required to oppose Communist aggression. 


e. To control the distribution of hydroelec- 
tric power generated in North Korea and re- 
tain other economic benefits. 


Peiping has an immediate economic stake in 
the preservation of a friendly state south of 
the Yalu. The hydroelectric installations in 
North Korea, particularly the Suiho plant, are 
important sources of power for South Man- 
churia, The port of Antung in Manchuria is 
part of an economic entity that embraces the 
Korean city of Sinuiju across the river; trade 
in the area would be hampered severely if no 
arrangements existed for the operation of the 
Antung-Sinuiju port as‘a single unit. River 
traffic on the Yalu and the Tumen rivers is de- 
pendent upon workable agreements between 
political authorities in Manchuria and Korea. 


f. To create the possibility of a favorable 
political solution in Korea, despite the mili- 
tary defeat of the North Koreans. 


It is possible that the Chinese Communists 
and the USSR hope to establish a military sit- 
uation that will make the UN willing to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the Korean conflict in 
preference to a long drawn-out and expensive 
campaign, 

12. Possible Developments. 

The Chinese Communists thus far retain 
full freedom of action with respect to Korea. 
They are free to adjust their actions in accord- 
ance with the development of the situation. 
Their current violent propaganda—centering 
as it has on (a) the “will of the Chinese peo- 
ple” (rather than the government) to supply 
“people’s volunteers” to aid the North Koreans 
and “defend China”; and (b) America’s “use 
of Japanese” and “aping of Japan” in its 
“ageression against China’—is excellently 
adapted for preserving maneuverability. I¢ 
could mean equally: whipping up of public 
opinion that seems chilly toward any Korean 
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venture; a part of a general war of nerves; 2 
real intention to organize an anti-UN military 
campaign on a “people's volunteer” basis; or 
@ psychological preparation of the Chinese 
people for hostilities with the US, if not a 
world war. 

If the Chinese Communists were to succeed 
in destroying the effective strength of UN 
forces in northern Korea, the Chinese Com- 
munists would probably pursue that advan- 
tage as far as possible, bringing in reinforce- 
ments from Manchuria to exploit the oppor- 
tunity. 

Tf the military situation is stabilized, the 
Chinese Communists might well consider that, 
with advantageous terrain and the onset of 
winter, their forces now in Korea are adequate 
to prevent a military decision favorable to the 
UN, at least until spring. Such a military 
deadlock would contain UN forces in Korea 
and expose them to attrition. It would also 
permit the reconstitution of North Korean 


' forces and facilitate the development of guer- 


rilla operations behind the UN lines. In these 
circumstances, the possibility of a political 
solution as the most convenient means of 
bringing the situation in Korea to a conclu- 


- slon would be increased. 


A. likely and logical ‘development of the 
present situation is that the opposing sides 
will build up their combat power in successive 
increments to checkmate the other until forces 
of major magnitude are involved. At any - 
point in this development the danger is present 
that the situation may get out of control and 
lead to a general war. 

The Chinese Communists appreciate that in 
intervening in Korea they have incurred grave 
risks of retaliation and general war, but have 
accepted the risk. They would probably ig- 
nore a UN ultimatum requiring their with- 
drawal. If Chinese territory were to be at- 
tacked, they could and probably would enter 
Korea in full force, with the purpose of ex- 
pelling UN forces altogether. 

The fact that both the Chinese Communists 
arid the USSR have accepted an increased risk 
of a general war indicates either that the 
Kremlin is ready to face a showdown with the 
West at an early date or that circumstances 
have forced them to accept that risk. 
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The present estimate is an editorial adaptation of JIC 

531/10 with certain modifications and additions to bring it 

up to date. The intelligence organizations of the Depart- 

ments of State, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 

participated in the preparation of this estimate and concur 

in it. This paper is based on information available on 
11 November 1950. 
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SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND INTENTIONS 


THE PROBLEM 


1. To estimate Soviet capabilities and inten- 


tions with particular reference to the date at 


which the USSR might be prepared to engage 
in a general war. 


CONCLUSIONS 


2. The Soviet rulers are simultaneously moti- 
vated by Marxzist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
and by considerations related to the position 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. Their 
ultimate objective is to establish a Commu- 
nist world controlled by themselves or their 
successors. However, their immediate con- 
cerns, all consistent with that objective, are: 


a, To maintain the control of the Kremlin 
over the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

b. To strengthen the economic and mili- 
tary position and defend the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 

c. To consolidate control over the Euro- 
pean and Asian satellites (including Commu- 
nist China). 

d. To make secure the strategic approaches 
to the Soviet Union, and to prevent the estab- 
lishment, in Europe and Asia, of forces ca- 
pable of threatening the Soviet position. 

e. To eliminate US influence in ‘Europe 
and Asia. : 

f. To establish Soviet domination over 
' Europe and Asia. . 

g. To weaken and disintegrate the non- 
Soviet world generally, especially to under- 
mine the power and influence of the US, — 


The Soviet Union will try to pursue these 
immediate objectives simultaneously. In case 
of conflict between one and another of these 
objectives; however, it may be expected that 
the Soviet rulers will attach greater impor- 
tance to the first four listed, and in that order. 
3. Inasmuch as the Soviet ultimate objective 
is immutable and dynamic, the Soviet Union 
will continue relentlessly its aggressive pres- 
sures on the non-Soviet world, particularly on 
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the power position of the Western nations. 
Consequently there is, and will continue to 
be, grave danger of war between the USSR 
and its satellites, on the one hand, and the 
US and its allies on the other. | 


4. The Soviet rulers could achieve and are 
achieving the first three of their immediate ob- 
jectives (para. 2 a,b, and c) without risk of in- 
volvement in armed conflict with the United 
States. i 


5. Their remaining immediate objectives 
(para. 2 d, e, f, and g) are improbable of 
achievement without resort to armed force, 
although there are still’ factors in the situa- 
tion which might well lead the Soviet rulers 
to suppose that, in favorable circumstances, 
they might eventually achieve these objec- 
tives without the use of Soviet forces. 

6, In pressing to achieve these latter objec- 
tives the Soviet rulers will inevitably impinge 
upon vital interests of the Western Powers 
and thus incur the risk of involvement in a 
general war through Western reaction. 

7. In the belief that their object cannot be 
fully attained without a general war with the 
Western Powers, the Soviet rulers may de- 
liberately provoke such a war at the time 
when, in their opinion, the relative strength 
of the USSR is at its maximum. It is esti- 
mated that such a period will exist from now 
through 1954, with the peak of Soviet 





*1954 is assumed to be the date by which North 
Atlantic Treaty forces in Europe will have been ~ 
built up to such strength that they could withstand 
the initial shock of Soviet attack and by which the 
gap between the military strength of the Western 
Powers and that of the USSR will have begun to 
close, 
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DISCUSSION 


I. SOVIET OBJECTIVES 


1. The Soviet rulers are simultaneously moti- 
vated by Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine 
and by considerations related to the position 
of the Soviet Union as a world power. Their 
ultimate objective is to establish a Commu- 
nist world controlled by ‘themselves or their 
successors. However, their immediate con- 
cerns, all consistent with that objective, are: 


a. To maintain the control of the Kremlin 
over the peoples of the Soviet Union. 


b. To strengthen the economic and mili- 
tary position and defend the territory of the 
Soviet Union. 

c. To consolidate control over the Euro- 
pean and Asian satellites (including Commu- 
nist China). 


ll. FACTORS AFFECTING SOVIET 


Political.t 


2. There is nothing in Soviet ideology, or in the 
internal situation of the Soviet Union, which 
requires or precludes either deliberate resort 
to ‘war or the achievement of any particular 
objective by any given date. 

3. The Soviet rulers appear to believe that, 
provided the security of the Soviet Union can 
be assured, time will be on their side in the 
achievement of their long-term objective of 
world communization under Kremlin domina- 
tion. 


4, The Soviet rulers have shown, however 


that they are more immediately concerned ° 


with the power position of the Soviet Union 
than with their long-term objective. In addi- 
tion, they have made it clear that they will 
not rely solely on the operation of historical 
processes, but will actively and aggressively 
press for the realization of their aims, using 





*See also Appendix A for a discussion of political 
alignments and morale factors in the event of war, 
Appendix B for a discussion of Soviet objectives and 
Prospects in particular countries. 
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d, To make secure the strategic approaches 
to the Soviet Union, and to prevent the estab- 
lishment, in Europe and Asia, of forces ca- 
pable of threatening the Soviet position. 

e. To eliminate US influence in Europe and 
Asia. 

f. To establish Soviet domination over 
Europe and Asia. 

g. To weaken and disintegrate the non- 
Soviet world generally, especially to under- 
mine the power and influence of the US. 

The Soviet Union will try to pursue these 
immediate objectives simultaneously. In case 
of conflict between one and another of these 
objectives, however, it may be expected that 
the Soviet rulers will attach greater impor- 
tance to the first four listed, and in that. order. 


CAPABILITIES AND INTENTIONS 


armed force, if necessary, even though serious 
risks may be involved. 
5. A Soviet decision to risk general war by 
the use of armed force in any particular situ- 
ation, and, even more, a deliberate resort to 
general war, would depend an:. 

a. The Soviet rulers’ estimate of the im- 
portance of the particular situation in rela- 


‘tion to their over-all security. 


b. The prospects of accomplishing the ob- 
jectives involved by other means. 

c. Their estimate of their chances of im- 
proving their over-all power position in a 
general war, : 


Economic.” 


6. The Soviet Union has already largely mo- 
bilized its industry for war. It now has, 
through manufacturing and stockpiling of 
war materiel and equipment, a great prepon- 
derance of military stocks, which enables, it 
not only to maintain superjor military 





* Excludes consideration of Soviet capabilities in 
nuclear energy production capacities. 
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States maintains this numerical superiority. 
When the Soviet rulers believe that they have 
produced a sufficient quantity of atomic 
bombs to be seriously crippling or decisive 
against the Western Powers, the danger of So- 
viet attack will be greatly increased. When 
the Soviets have attained this atomic capabil- 
ity, the US superiority in total numbers of 
atomic bombs will no longer be a deterrent 
to the Soviet decision for war, in the same rela- 
tive degree as before. The extent of Soviet 
vulnerability to a retaliatory US attack will, 
however, affect Soviet calculation. 


17. It is impossible to state when the Soviets 
may estimate they have reached this capabil- 
ity. This‘may occur at any time and the sit- 
uation may become critical at any time within 
the next two years. 


18. As regards other items of scientific de- 
velopment, it is considered. that the Soviet 
rulers would probably be willing to assume the 
risk of a major war at any time after the end 
of 1950. 


Ground Forces. 


19. The military effectiveness of the Soviet. 


Union is being steadily increased. At present 
the Soviet Army comprises about 175 line divi- 
sions and could rapidly mobilize about 145 
more, and subsequently increase this number 
if required. By about 1954 indicated reor- 
ganization, training, and equipment programs 
will have been completed. By that date the 
Soviet rulers should be able to place reliance 
on the satellites to the extent that an increas- 
ing proportion can be expected to fight well 


against hereditary enemies. 'The Soviet Union -. 


possesses the advantage of a concentration of 
force on interior lines and potentially of exer- 
cising the initiative. 


20. The state of readiness in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization countries is far below 
that of the Soviet Union. Reaction to the 
Korean conflict caused many of these nations 
to plan increases in national armed forces. 
Even by 1954, however, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries cannot achieve parity 
with the Soviet Union in numbers of men un- 
der arms or in quantities of certain items of 
equipment. 
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21. Under the impetus of expected increased 
aid from the United States, coupled with an 
increase in appropriations at home, the forces 
which should be available to North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries for the mid- 
years commencing 1951 to 1954 are estimated 
to be 63, 72, 83, and 93 divisions respectively. 
22, At present the Soviet Union possesses the 
capability of initiating hostilities in Western 
Europe without any additional warning and 
invading Western Europe with an initial force 
of about 25 divisions at present located in Fast 
Germany and Poland, and of rapidly building 
this force to about 75 to 90 divisions. In such 
event the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries are not at present capable of prevent- 
ing the overrunning of Western Europe, ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom. 

23. It is accepted that it will be found pos- 
sible progressively to build up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization forces in Europe 
so that, by 1954, they will be capable of with- 
standing the initial shock of such a surprise 
attack. 

24. In the Near and Middle East area, the 
planned improvements in the armies of Tur- 
key, Greece and Iran are largely a matter of 
modernization rather than expansion. There 


‘is, therefore, little military advantage from 


the viewpoint of the Soviet Union in opening 
hostilities in this area in any particular year 
between now and 1954. 


. 25, From purely an army viewpoint, if the So- 


viet rulers are willing to initiate, to provoke, 
or to accept the risk of a general war, it would 
be in their best interests to do so at some time 
between now and 1954, with the optimum date 


-probably being about the middle of the period. 


Air Forces. 


26. The authorized military aircraft strength 
in operational units of the Soviet Air Forces 
is estimated to be 20,000 aircraft at the pres- 
ent time. While definite information is lack- 
ing, it is believed that the actual aircraft 
Strength of the operational units may be ten 
to fifteen percent below the authorized 
Strength. In addition to the aircraft in oper- 
ational units it is estimated that there are 
some 20,000 combat aircraft in stored reserve. 
Besides the stored reserve, the combat units 
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36. The Soviet Merchant Fleet is capable of 
providing the lift for short range amphibious 
operations, and of sustaining the wartime 
economy of the Soviet Union, except, possibly, 
in the Far East.. ; 
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Civil Defense. 


37. The knowledge available indicates that 
neither the Soviet nor NATO blocs have yet 


- taken effective measures of civil defense on a 


scale sufficient to cope with atomic attack, 


lll. COURSES OPEN TO THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


General Review. 


38. The basic problem here considered is to 
estimate the courses of action that may be 
followed by the Soviet rulers in pursuit of 
their objectives as stated in paragraph 1. 


39. It must be recognized that a general war 
might occur as a result of some Soviet action 
undertaken without deliberate intention to 
precipitate a general war and even before the 
Soviet rulers considered themselves fully ready 
for it. 


40. The Soviet rulers, while so far eschewing 
the direct use of their own military forces, 
have shown themselves willing to employ every 
available means short of this. Further ag- 
gression in the face of Western counter-meas- 
ures will carry with it an increasing danger 
of general war. Short of abandonment by 
the West of its policy of resisting Communist 
aggression, the only circumstance that could 
remove that danger would be the abandon- 
ment by the Soviet Union of its policy of ag- 
gression. 


41. On the basis of Soviet conduct and declar- 
ations of policy since 1945, there is no indica- 
tion that the Soviet rulers will modify their 
policy of aggression. In fact, during the last 
year their actions have shown an apparently 
increasing disregard of possible Western reac- 
tions. 
tack appears to mark a significant step for- 
ward in the Kremlin's strategy, since, even 
though the Soviet rulers may have originally 
discounted the risk of US reaction to the North 


Korean move, they have persisted in their 


course despite actual US reactions. 


42. The Soviet rulers can be expected to con- 
tinue their aggressive pressures on the power 
position of the Western countries. In their 
choice of time, place, and method they will 
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continue to follow a policy of expediency. 
They can be expected to continue to attempt 
to exploit every apparent soft spot, employing 
such weapons and tactics as seem best adapted 
to particular situations. 


43. The Soviet rulers have shown that, while 
applying the rule of expediency in choosing 
among the possible courses of action, they will 
not necessarily reject such courses as carry the 
risk of armed conflict. Logically, they would 
prefer not to take action of this nature so long 
as they believed that they were attaining their 
immediate objectives without it. If, however, 
they came to the conclusion that they were 
failing to obtain these -objectives by other 
means they would be willing to assume the 
risk.of involving their own forces, dependent 


on their estimate of their chances of success 


both in attaining their immediate objectives 
and in coping with any resultant reaction by 
the Western Powers. Generally, the more 
closely they considered their objectives related 
to the security of the Soviet Union the more 
readily would they risk involving their own 
military forces. 


. 44. In view of the above, an estimate of the 


danger and imminence of war can be based 
only on a review of the critical situations exist- 
ing and impending, together with a calcula- 
tion of Soviet aims and prospects in each case, 
the relative strength and state of over-all prep- 
aration of the powers involved, and the impact 
of likely Western counter-moves on Soviet 
planning. 
45. In dealing with various critical situations 
existing and pending, Soviet rulers may at- 
tempt to achieve their objectives by either: 

Course One—means short of deliberate re- 
sort to general war, or, 

Course Two—deliberate resort to general 
war. 
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satellite forces in the case of Korea. Similar 
employment of non-Soviet forces could be at- 
tempted in the following areas, although the 
Kremlin would have to recognize that indi- 
rect aggression in any of them (except Tibet) 
would in varying degree carry risk of general 
war: 

In Europe: Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Western Germany, and Berlin. 


In Asia: Tibet, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Macao, Indochina, and Burma. 


57. Europe. Military success would be un- 
likely in the cases of Turkey and Greece, and 
questionable in the case of Yugoslavia. In 
Western Germany it would also be unlikely in 


_ the present state of development of the Polizei 


Bereitschaften. The incorporation of Berlin 
is an essential step towards the Soviet .aim to 
secure a unified Germany subservient to the 
Kremlin. An attack by the Polizei Bereit- 
schaften at Soviet instigation upon the West- 
ern occupying forces in Berlin might well ap- 
pear to Soviet rulers to have prospects of local 
success, although the Soviet rulers would have 
difficulty in disavowing responsibility for such 
an attack unless Soviet occupation troops had 
been previously withdrawn from the Berlin 
area, 


58. Asia. Tibet can be occupied at any time 
without any risk of extension of hostilities. 
Military success in Formosa is problematical 
but success could be assured against Burma, 
Indochina and Hong Kong, and Macao. Dom- 
ination of Burma and Indochina would out- 
flank Siam and control the major sources of 
‘rice to Asiatic countries at present outside the 
Soviet orbit. Siam could not then avoid com- 
ing under Communist domination, and Ma- 
laya would thus be directly threatened. Hong 
Kong would be a lesser strategic prize and 


the difficulty of localizing the war.would be | 


greater than in the case of Burma and Indo- 
china. 


Course One c (Local aggression by Seviet 
armed forces). 


59. The Soviet rulers may well consider that 
only against Finland and Yugoslavia could 
Soviet forces be used directly without grave 
danger of immediately precipitating general 
war, and would recognize that even in those 
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cases their use would bring general war ap- 
preciably nearer. 


On Balance. 


60. The Soviet rulers may have reason to esti- 
mate that they can achieve some of their ob- 
jectives, particularly in South and Southeast 
Asia, through measures short of armed aggres- 
sion across a frontier. However, the existing 
situation, apart from the possible effects of 
long-term considerations, gives them little rea- 
son to hope for achievement, through these 
means alone, of their major objectives, partic- 
ularly those related to the rearmament of the 
West including utilization of West German 
and Japanese military potential. Neverthe- 
less, it can be assumed that they will continue 
to exploit every opportunity for the employ- 
ment of such means in order to retard Western 
defensive preparations and to weaken and 
divide the non-Soviet world. 


61. A decision to employ indirect or direct mil- 
itary aggression on a local scale will probably 
depend on developing circumstances, partic- 
ularly on the progress of Western defensive 
measures. The Soviet rulers might accept 
serious risk of general war in order to prevent 
the actual development of hostile military 
power on the strategic approaches to the 
Soviet Union. They would be particularly 
concerned at the recreation of West German 
or Japanese military power. It must be em- 
phasized that Soviet rulers may well regard 
the progressive development of the situation 
in Korea in the same light and may take local 
action accordingly. 


Course Two (Deliberate Resort to General War). 
62. The Soviet rulers might, under certain 
circumstances, consider that it was to their 
advantage deliberately to engage in war with 


- the Western Powers. However, it is estimated 


that they would be unlikely to take this step 
deliberately unless they were convinced that 
their most important objectives were plainly 
jeopardized. In addition, they would have to 
be confident, either: 

(a) of speedy neutralization of US offen- 
sive power; or, 

(b) of their ability to establish a degree 
of control over the Eurasian land mass, in- 
cluding the neutralization of the United King- 
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APPENDIX A 
POLITICAL ALIGNMENT 


Soviet Bloc. 


1. The following countries are likely to re- 
main in alignment with the Soviet Union: 

a. In Europe: Poland, Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and probably Albania. (There is a possibility 
that Albania may cease to be a Soviet satellite 
in the course of the next few years, provided 
Yugoslavia remains outside the Soviet bloc.) 

b. In Asia: Communist China and Outer 
Mongolia, 


2. In the event of a major war in Europe the 
European satellites may be expected to be 
belligerents. 


3. In the event of a war between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers, Communist 
China is not likely to deny to the Soviet Union 
any facilities or resources, and is likely to pur- 
sue an opportunist policy of expansion. The 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950 requires each party 
to render assistance to the other in the event 
of attack by Japan “or any other state which 
should unite with Japan directly or indirectly 
in acts of aggression.” Communist China is 
unlikely to forfeit the advantages of this alli- 
ance in present circumstances. 


4, The political alignment of Korea will de- 
pend on the outcome of the present United 
Nations action there. 


Anti-Soviet Bloc. 
5. In the event of any war between the Soviet 
Union on the one hand and the United King- , 
dom and the United States on the other, it is’ 
considered that the following countries (to- 
gether with their overseas possessions) will be 
in alignment against the Soviet Union from 
the outbreak of the war: 

United States, United Kingdom, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Ceylon. 


6. The following countries (with their’ over- 
Seas possessions) would probably also be 
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aligned against the Soviet Union, but not nec- 
essarily unless the provisions of the North At- 
lantic Treaty were involved: 

France, the Benelux countries, Italy, 
Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Portugal. 


Those countries not participating as bellig- 
erents would be at least benevolently neutral. 


7. India and Pakistan. India and Pakistan 
may well decide to maintain non-belligerent 
status unless directly attacked, though their 
attitude would be sympathetic to the Western 
Powers. 


8. Treaty commitments (all subject to the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter) also 
exist between the United Kingdom and 
Turkey, Egypt, Jordan, and Iraq. 

a. Turkey. Under the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance of 1939 (which expires in October 
1954) the United Kingdom and France are 
obliged to go to the assistance of Turkey, if 


-Turkey is attacked, but Turkey is not obliged 


to assist her allies in a war against the Soviet 
Union. Though the Turks are likely to fight 
rather than submit to any major Soviet de- 
mands, they would not otherwise necessarily 
join the Western Powers in war. 


b. Egypt. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936 (which expires in 1956) permits the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to station limited land and air 
forces in the Suez Canal Zone. On present 
indications, the Egyptian Government, in the 
event of a war with the Soviet Union, although 
probably favoring the Allied cause, would not 
consent to the use of Egyptian armed forces 
except possibly in defense of Egyptian terri- 
tory. This would not, however, affect West- 
ern use of bases in Egypt. 


ce. Iraq and Jordan. Under the United 
Kingdom treaties with Jordan and Iraq, the 
parties agree to offer one another mutual 
assistance. In the case of Iraq, assistance to 
the United Kingdom is limited to the provision 
of facilities in Iraq territory. 
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21. Although the Soviet rulers have to reckon 
with a degree of disloyalty (which might be 
increased in war) among the minorities in the 
Baltic States, the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and 
Central Asia, rebellion on the part of these 
ethnic groups could not be expected unless 
Soviet police contro! had collapsed or Western 
support and protection were at hand. 


The European Satellites. 


22. The majority of the populations in the 
satellite countries are intensely nationalistic, 
and large proportions resent the domination 
of the Kremlin and the present Communist 
Governments with which they are burdened. 
Although this attitude is a source of potential 
weakness to the Soviet bloc, there is no present 
evidence to indicate that it would give rise 
to further successful nationalist deviations on 
Titoist lines, nor would it produce effective 
resistance to the Soviet war effort unless the 
war were going badly for the Soviet Union and 
the disaffected elements were given guidance 
and support from the West. 


China. 

23. In- the event of major hostilities the Chi- 
nese Peoples’ Government could maintain ef- 
fective control over the general population in. 
Manchuria, in North, Central, and East China, 
and in most of the large cities, through the 
existing political and police apparatus. In 
South and Southwest China, where the Com- 
munist apparatus is not yet fully developed 
and where some 400,000 guerrillas still remain 
in active opposition, the effective authority of 
the Chinese Peoples’ Government would prob- 
ably be limited to the principal cities and lines 
of communications and to the frontiers with 
Indochina and Burma, leaving millions of 


Chinese beyond its control. This situation, _ 
however, would not endanger the regime un-° 


less an organized, politically coherent opposi- 
tion movement, with outside support, were to 
develop. within the country. There is no 
present indication of such a development, 


‘The Western World. 


24. The chief elements of weakness in Western 
European morale are a: general feeling of the 
inability to resist armed attack by the Soviet 
Union (combined with an unwillingness to be- 
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come involved in another war) and the lack of 
unity of purpose on the part of the Western 
Allies. These weaknesses are enhanced by 
the intellectual.and emotional appeals of the- 
oretical Communism; the social and indus- 
trial unrest which Communism exploits; and 
by @ general failure on the part of the rank 
and file of the Western Nations to appreciate 
the real conditions of life under a Communist 
dictatorship. 


25. In Western Europe, the internal Commu- 
nist threat is not serious except in France and 


‘Italy where the Communist parties-have a con- 


siderable hold on the labor organizations, and, 
in Italy, also among the poorer peasants. The 
position of other Western European countries 
will be materially affected by that of France. 
In France, although the majority of French- 
men are anti-Communist, there is a wide- 
spread feeling of defeatism. There is, under 
present circumstances, a considerable unwill- 
ingness to resist if war breaks out, or to risk 
being compromised in the eyes of the Com- 
munists under a Soviet occupation which is be- 
coming accepted as inevitable. If French- 
men, however, canbe given real confidence in 
their ability, with the support of their allies, 
to withstand a Soviet invasion, this defeatism 


‘is likely to be dispelled. Defeatism has not 


gone so far as to affect the attitude of the 
French Government toward her allies. The 
Soviet Union is aware of a general situation 
and appears in its propaganda to the West to 
devote more attention ‘to exploiting the desire 
for peace and attracting those elements of the 
population most susceptible to peace appeals 
than directly to expanding the Communist 
parties in these countries. 


26. In Western Germany there is general op- 
position to Communism and the Communist 
Party is unlikely to constitute a serious in- 
ternal threat. Nevertheless, German morale 
is at present low and will deteriorate still fur- 
ther unless Western Germans can be given 
confidence that either they themselves, or the 
Western Powers, will be enabled to defend 
Western Germany from attack. 


27. In the Middle East, although Communism 
is generally feared and disliked, the social 
structure is such that there is fertile ground 
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APPENDIX B 
COURSES OPEN TO SOVIET UNION 


1. In the following discussion, possible Soviet 

actions under Course One (Means Short of 

Deliberate Resort to General War) are 
’ examined. 


Northern Europe (Finland, Sweden, Norway, 


and Denmark). 


2. The immediate Soviet aim in Northern 
Europe is to prevent the occupation and use 
of that area as a base of operations against the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet rulers considered 
that a serious threat were developing they 
would accept a risk of global war if necessary 
to prevent such a development. The ulti- 
mate desideratum would be control of the 
entire area, thus acquiring not only its facili- 
ties and resources, but also complete control 
of the Baltic and free access to the North 
Atlantic. 


3. With the exception of Finland, Soviet sub- 
' versive capabilities in Northern Europe are 
extremely limited. Even in Finland the gov- 
ernment appears capable of keeping internal 
pressure under control. The only effective 
means available for accomplishing either of 
the aims indicated above is the overwhelming 
local preponderance of Soviet military power. 


4. The coercive threat inherent in the prox- 
imity of overwhelming Soviet power appears 
sufficient, in large part, to accomplish the 
immediate Soviet aim. It imposes on Finland 


a necessity to cooperate with the Soviet Union _ 
(so long as Soviet demands do not require’ 


national suicide) and is a main consideration 
causing Sweden to adhere to a fixed policy 
of neutrality. Although Norway and Den- 
mark have adhered to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, they would be disinclined to permit 
developments in their territories which the 
Soviet Union could regard as an offensive 
threat. 


5. Conversely, the local employment of Soviet 


armed force for the subjugation of Northern 


Europe is inhibited by regard for the broader 
consequences. Outright Soviet invasion of 
Finland would be resisted by the Finns to 
the best of their ability. This action, also, 
might well frustrate the immediate Soviet 
purpose in Northern Europe by driving Swe- 
den into adherence to the North Atlantic 
Treaty and by stimulating offensive-defensive 
preparations in Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. An attack on Sweden would be resisted 
and would also stimulate the preparations in 
Norway and Denmark and would involve risk 
of a general war. An attack on Norway or 
Denmark would directly involve war with all 
the North Atlantic Treaty States. 


6. The Soviet rulers will continue to maneuver 
toward the subversion of Finland by local 
Communists supported by the immanent 
power of the Soviet Union, but are unlikely to 
resort to local military action in Northern 


-Europe unless convinced that such action is 


necessary to prevent the occupation and the 
use of the. area as a base for operations against 
the Soviet Union or that global war is im- 
minent. 


Western Europe (France, Benelux, Italy, Portu- 
gal). 
7. Immediate Soviet aims in Western Europe 
are: 

a. To prevent the countries of Western 
Europe from becoming organized into a force 
capable of presenting effective military op- 
position to the Soviet Union, either as a bul- 
wark or threat. 

b. To destroy or impair Western European 
confidence in, and association with the United 
States and United Kingdom. 

ec. To foster conditions favorable to the 
growth of communist strength. 


8. Short of deliberate resort to general war, 
the only means at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union for the pursuit of its aims in Western 
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parties; nurture a Communist sabotage po- 
tential, particularly in oil field and pipeline 
areas; instill fear of Soviet armed strength; 
exploit anti-Israel feeling; extend the influ- 
‘ence of the Soviet Union through the Orthodox 
Church; and exploit dissident minorities such 
as Armenians and Kurds. 


28. Soviet policy toward Israel has appeared to 
be more directed toward embarrassing the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the 
Middle East and promoting political chaos 
than toward any immediate aggressive inten- 
tion in Israel proper. The Soviet rulers un- 
doubtedly will attempt to orient Israel away 
from the Western Powers, in particular the 
United States. However, for the present they 
will limit their efforts to propaganda and the 
strengthening of Communist influence in 
Israel. 


29. In neither Israel nor the Arab States can 
the Soviet rulers expect the above tactics to 
establish Communist control, although they 
may succeed in influencing political attitudes. 
At present they probably do not consider the 
time is yet propitious to bring to bear any 
other type of pressures, 


Iran 


30. The primary concern of the Soviet Union 
with respect to Iran is to prevent the develop- 
ment in that country of a potential base of 
operations against the Soviet Union, with par- 
ticular reference to the vulnerability of the 
vital Baku oil region. The Soviet Union’s sen- 
sitivity on that point is reflected in its contin- 
ued emphasis on the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 
1921, which contemplates the entry of Soviet 
forces in Iran if necessary to forestall a threat 
to Soviet security by a third power from 


Iranian territory. An additional interest | 
would be the advantage to be derived from 


Soviet control of Iranian oil resources with 
particular reference to their denial to Western 
use. The bulk of this oil would not be imme- 
diately available for use within the Soviet Un- 
ion unless its transportation by sea were feasi- 
ble. Soviet domination of Iran would also 
permit direct access to the Indian Ocean and 
the Arab States, with a consequent increase in 
the ability of the Soviet Union to undermine 
Western interests in those areas. 
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31. Iran’s proximity to the Soviet Union, its’ 
remoteness from potential support, and the 
political and economic conditions prevailing 
within the country all facilitate Soviet intimi- 
dation and subversion. The principal factor 
is the immediate presence of overwhelming 
Soviet military power. Subversive potentiali- 


‘ties exist, locally, in Azerbaijan and Kurdish 


disaffection, and, nationally, in the Soviet- 
dominated Tudeh Party. Soviet employment 
of these means has met with successive 
checks: Soviet’ withdrawal from northern Iran 
under United Nations pressure, with the im- 
plication of United Nations support against 
any future Soviet incursion; the Azerbaijan 
debacle; the outlawing of the Tudeh Party; 
and the emergence of the strong Razmara Gov- 
ernment, which if given prompt economic and 
military ald, may succeed in stabilizing the 
internal situation. Nevertheless, dangerous 
subversive potentialities will remain, particu- 
larly if there should be a further deterioration 
of the economic situation. 


32. A Soviet decision to solve the problem by 
direct military intervention is not prevented 
by any local power of resistance; furthermore, 
a plausible political justification for direct in- 
terference in Iran could probably be engi- 
neered.without much difficulty but the Soviets 
would have to reckon with longstanding UK 
and recently expressed US interest in Iran, 
the previous UN action, and the Korean prece- 
dent. It could be conceived as a local opera- 
tion only on the calculation that it could be 
accomplished before any reaction could occur 
and that the United States, the United King- 
dom and the United Nations would shrink 


from any dangerous counteraction: after one 
fait accompli. 


33. The threat of Soviet intervention under 
the 1921 Treaty is probably sufficient to pre- 
vent Iranian consent to the development of 
any real threat to Soviet security in Iran; fur- 
thermore, it might induce franian opposition 
to a defensive build-up of Western forces in 
Iran. That being the case, the Soviet Union, 
for the time being, will probably subject the 
Iranian Government to alternate intimidation 
and blandishment, while simultaneously ex- 
ploiting every subversive opportunity with the 
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Indian Government has: reacted strongly to 
Communist violence, but is disposed to toelrate 
nonviolent agitation and propaganda. Its ef- 
forts to control Communist activity have met 
with some success in industrial centers, -but 
less in rural areas, Parts of Hyderabad, for 
example, are to all practical purposes under 
exclusive Communist control. In general, 
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however, the previous Communist program - 


has fallen short of expectations and the Party 
has been weakened by arrests, purges, and in- 
ternal dissension. The Party is now follow- 
ing a new policy modeled on that of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. _ 

44. The Soviet Union will presumably con- 
tinue to exploit Indian susceptibilities as best 
it may in the international field, while seck- 
ing to guide and promote Communist conirol 
in India as a long-term project. 

Tibet 

45. It is the announced intention of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime to “liberate” Tibet, 
and military operations to this end are already 
reportedly under way. The issue may, how- 
ever, be decided by direct negotiations, with 
only token use of military force. Any hostili- 
ties that might be undertaken would certainly 
be localized. 

Burma : 

46. In Burma the general Soviet object is the 
spread of internal violence to prevent the es- 


tablishment of a viable non-Communist Gov-' 


ernment, with a view eventually to securing 
Communist domination of the country. 

47, The principal instruments of Communism 
are the threat of direct or indirect Chinese 


Communist intervention in Support of the: 


present activities of the Burma Communist 
Party. 

48. In general, while Burma is one of the most 
disturbed of the Southeast Asian countries, it 
is not so favorable a field for Communist ac- 
tivity as some of its neighbors. There is no 
nationalist problem; nor is there a large Chi- 
nese minority. On the other hand, there is a 
certain amount of agrarian discontent, and 
this will leave the situation precarious unless 
the Government’s plans for agrarian reform 
are successful, 

49. Recently, the Burma Communist Party 
suffered a severe military and political set- 
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back, and as a result, it is unlikely that with- 
out substantial aid from China, it could en- 
danger the stability of the legitimate Govern- 
ment, even though the latter is faced with 
many other resistance groups throughout the 
country. 


50. With Chinese Communist assistance in 
the form of materiel and leadership (a likely 
eventuality), the strength of the Burmese 
Communist Party would be greatly increased, 
but against this must be placed the innate an- 
tagonism between Chinese and Burmese. 
This antagonism might result in the loss to 
the Communists of left-wing Socialist sup- 
port, including the support of the trade union 
movement, which has been cooperating with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Stakes in Burma are probably not great 
enough to justify direct Chinese invasion. 
On balance, the prospects of Communist suc- 
cess in Burma probably seem sufficiently good 
to lead the Kremlin and Chinese People’s. 
Government not to go beyond their present 
policy there. Communist prospects in Burma 
would be materially improved by the estab- 
lishment of Communist control over all of In- 
dochina, 

Siam 

51. In Siam there is no agrarian discontent 
and little popular sympathy for Communism. 
The overseas Chinese community is the only 
considerable element subject to Communist 
exploitation. The situation in Siam, however, 
will be decisively influenced by developments 
in Indochina and Burma. If either of those 
countries were brought under Communist con- 
trol, Siam would probably seek to accommo- 
date itself to the new situation. 

Malaya 

52. Both the Chinese People’s Government 
and the Kremlin will wish to see the removal 
of UK influence and the substitution of Com- 
munist Party control in Malaya. The Ma- 
layan Communist Party is a small minority 
group which nevertheless enjoys sufficient 
support from the local Chinese to prolong mil- 
itary operations. Although the Soviets and 
Chinese Communists will aim at securing 
widespread popular support, it is difficult to 
see how this policy can succeed in view of the 
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can maintain a disturbed internal situation in 
the Philippines, but are not capable of seizing 
control of that country in present circum- 
stances. Chinese Communist or Soviet 
armed intervention on their behalf will not be 
feasible, short of conditions of global warfare. 


Formosa 


61. The Chinese Communists for their own 
purposes wish to recover Formosa and the de- 
nial of the island as a Western base must be 
the Soviet aim. Although the Chinese Com- 
munists have sufficient shipping to lift the 
troops, the invasion is bound to be hazardous 
owing to US air and sea patrols, and, at pres- 


ent, without Soviet naval and air assistance, ~ 


the operation would be unlikely to succeed. 
Nevertheless, the intention to take Formosa 
eventually cannot be considered to have been 
abandoned. 


Korea 


62. The Soviet aim is to dominate Korea. 
The Soviet rulers probably consider control of 
the peninsula necessary to safeguard their 
Pacific provinces and their interests in Man- 
churia. At the same time they probably esti- 
mate that it is necessary if they are to succeed 
in their plan to neutralize and ultimately to 
gain control of Japan. 


63. To date there is insufficient evidence to 
indicate that the USSR intends to.commit So- 
viet forces overtly in Korea. However, the 
commitment of Chinese Communist forces, 
with Soviet material aid, indicates that the 
USSR considers the Korean situation of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the risk of gen- 
eral war. The probability is that the Soviet 
Union considers that the US will not launch 
a general war over Chinese Communist in- 
tervention in North Korea and the reaction 
thereto. The principal risk of general war is 
through the exercise of Soviet initiative which 
the Kremlin continues to hold. The probabil- 
ity is that the Soviet leaders have not yet 
made a decision directly to launch a general 

wat over the Korean-Chinese situation. There 
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chance that they will not in the im: 
mediate future take such a decision. At what 
point they will take a decision to launch a gen- 
eral war is not now determinable by Intelli- 
gence, 


" Japan 


64, The immediate objective of the Soviet rul- 
ers in Japan will be to weaken the position of 
the US authorities there with a view to pre- 
venting its use as a base or as an area for the 
development of an effective indigenous mili- 
tary force. On a longer view, and more posi- 
tively, the Soviet rulers must see that the is- 
lands would, under Soviet control, contribute 
materially to strategic, economic_and political 
domination of the Far East, 


65. The instruments at present available to 
the Soviet rulers are the Japanese Communist 
Party, elements of the Japanese Trade Unions, 
the peace campaign, and subversive tactics 
(including the possible formation of a govern- 
ment in exile).’ There appears no possibility 
that the Kremlin can hope to achieve its aims 
even by any combination of these factors. 
Without taking into account occupation 
forces, the Japanese Government, which is 
staunchly anti-Communist, is sufficiently 
strong to cope with any internal disorders 
that the Communists appear capable of 
mounting. Moreover, the Japanese popula- 
tion is generally both anti-Communist and an- 
ti-Soviet and subversive movements would re- 
ceive little popular support. 


66. There are accordingly no other methods 
open to the Soviet rulers save invasion of 
Japan. , 


67. If at any time the Soviet rulers decided 
that it was necessary to go beyond their pres- 


, ent tactics, it is unlikely that they could do 
' much in the way of securing a foothold in Ja- 


pan save by direct attack by their own forces 
(with or without Chinese Communist assist- 
ance). They would presumably recognize 
that this would entail inevitable consequence 
of a general conflict. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUMMARY 


1, As a result of the intervention of Chi- 
nese Communist troops in Korea, the UN 
tactical position there has deteriorated 
sharply, and the USSR has regained the in- 
itiative in its continuing world-wide power- 
contest with the US and its allies. The in- 
tervention demonstrates that the USSR is 
Willing to pursue the experiment in war-by- 
proxy despite a considerable risk of vastly 
enlarging the area of armed conflict. Neither 
the beginning of the accelerated North Atlan- 
tic Treaty rearmament program nor the new 
vigor shown by the UN has caused the USSR 
to change either its strategic objectives or its 
aggressive tactics. Soviet policy continues to 
aim at the development and exploitation of 
local weaknesses on the periphery of the 
non-Communist world. 


2. Despite the grave risk that intervention 
in Korea would lead to retaliation and pos- 
sibly global war, both China and the USSR 
stood to gain certain immediate advantages 
from it: averting the immediate psychological 
and political consequences of the North 
Korean defeat; keeping UN forces away from 
the actual frontiers of China and the USSR; 
prolonging the commitment of UN forces in 
Korea; and keeping open the possibility of a 
political settlement. By not formally an- 
nouncing the objectives of their intervention, 
the Chinese Communists have retained full 
freedom of action, and, depending upon US 
and UN reaction, can tailor the precise nature 
and extent of their intervention to develop- 
ments. 


3. The introduction of Chinese Communist 
forces into Korea has confronted the UN with 


a more serious challenge than that presented 
by the initial invasion of South Korea. 
Nevertheless, there are definite signs that the 
international organization has become a more 
effective device for curbing aggression than 
at any time in its history. Although the Chi- 
nese Communists may limit their intervention 
to still-to-be-defined local objectives, the grave 
probability exists that a strong UN military 
reaction against Chinese territory would en- 
courage the Chinese Communists to attempt 
a large-scale offensive designed to secure 
Korea. 


4. The situation in Indochina remains one ° 
which the Communists can exploit without 
serious fear of early and effective UN counter- 
action. Both the military and political situ- 
ations have deteriorated to a critical state, 
but so long as the present political context of 
the war in Indochina continues, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the UN could agree on 
a basis for initiating effective military action 
against Ho Chi Minh. Containment of Ho’s 
forces presently depends almost exclusively 
on US aid, and even with such help (short of 
direct ground, air, and naval support) the 
French probably cannot hold northern Indo- 
china for more than six months, nor all of 


‘Indochina for more than eighteen months. 


™! 


5. The Chinese Communist invasion of 
Tibet has aroused considerable anger and re- 
sentment within the Indian Government. Al- 
though a basic change in India’s interna- 
tional outlook is not yet apparent, consider- 
able pressure is undoubtedly being placed on 
Nehru to have him abandon his moral sup- 
port of Communist China. As the threat of 
Chinese-dominated Communism in Southeast 


Note: This review has not been coordinated with the intelligence organizations of the De- 


partments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force. 


available to CIA as of 10 November 1950. 
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Asia increases, prospects for such abandon- 
ment will improve, together with the conse- 
quent possibilities of Indian cooperation in 
curbing Communist expansion. 


6. French intransigence is not only prevent- 


ing positive international action in Indochina, 
but is delaying the developing defense pro- 
gram for Western Europe, where the conse- 
quences—though less immediate—are poten- 
tially graver than those in Indochina. Al- 
though French opposition to German partici- 
pation appears to be weakening, the fact re- 
mains that unless the NATO countries arrive 
at an adequate solution of the defense prob- 
lem, Western European skepticism as to the 
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efficacy of the West will be so intensified as to 
render the entire: program a dubious enter- 
prise. 

7. The recent Soviet overtures toward Ger- 
man unification were designed, in part at 
least, to deter the West Germans from sup- 
porting German remilitarization. Although 
it is conceivable that the USSR may be willing 
to forego the advantages of its control over 
East Germany in order to try to neutralize 
Germany through unification, it is more likely 
that these Soviet overtures are merely a gam- 
bit which the USSR might develop seriously 
only if the Western rearmament program 
shows signs of real implementation. : 


ET 





REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. Current Patterns of Soviet Strategy. 


As a result of the intervention of Chinese 
Communist troops in Korea, the UN tactical 
position there has deteriorated sharply, and 
the USSR has regained the initiative in its 
continuing world-wide power-contest with the 
US and its allies. 
strates that the USSR is willing to pursue 
the experiment in war-by-proxy despite a con- 
siderable risk of vastly enlarging the. area of 
armed conflict. Chinese-Soviet propaganda 
and the course of action undertaken by the 
two powers suggest that Communist leaders 
believe the Western Powers are unprepared 
either politically or militarily to initiate hos- 
tilities against the USSR, and that they will 
avoid war with China so long as neither the 
USSR nor Communist China is technically and 
officially in the Korean war. As a form of in- 
' Surance, however, the USSR has simultane- 
ously developed its “peace offensive” in the 
UN and in other diplomatic contexts, thereby 
laying the foundation for temporary with- 
drawal through a limited political accommo- 
dation, if and when such a move should prove 
expedient. In the meantime, Soviet policy 
continues to aim at the exploitation of local 
weaknesses on the periphery of the non-Com- 
munist world without the direct use of Soviet 
military power. 


In addition to halting the advance of UN 
forces in Korea, the Chinese Communists have 
moved to take over Tibet and are both train- 
ing and supplying the Communist-led guer- 
rillas who are gravely threatening French 
control of northern Indochina. The USSR is 
engaged in long-range penetration programs 
in many areas, particularly Germany, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Iran, Burma, Malaya, and the 
Philippines, where local Military action can 
be precipitated when conditions permit. 
Neither the beginning of the accelerated North 
Atlantic Treaty rearmament program nor the 


The intervention demon- 


oy 


new vigor and determination shown by the 
UN in recent months has caused the USSR to 
change either its strategic objectives or its 
aggressive tactics. Prolongation of the fight- 
ing in Korea as a result of Chinese Commu- 
nist intervention is a crucial step in securing 
the immediate Soviet aims of: (a) consoli- 
dating control over the Satellites, including 
Communist China; (b) securing the strategic 
approaches to the USSR; and (c) preventing 
the establishment on the Soviet periphery of 
forces capable of threatening the Soviet: mili- 
tary position. 


2. Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea. 


In addition to considerations of general 
strategy, the USSR and its Chinese allies were 
faced during the past month with the need to 
take immediate action to offset or minimize 
the effects of the defeat of the North Korean 
forces and of the rapid UN advance toward 
the Manchurian and Siberian borders. In de- 
ciding upon intervention of Chinese Commu- 
nist forces to restore the military situation 
and to avert the political and strategic conse- 
quences of the threatened disaster, both the 
USSR and China accepted a greater risk of 
direct war with the US than was implicit in 
any earlier adventures. Because the USSR 
is In an advanced state of war-readiness, it 
must be assumed that the Kremlin leaders, 
aware of the danger of direct UN or US re- 
taliation against China or the USSR, were 
prepared to accept any challenge given. 

Both the USSR and China stood to gain 
certain immediate advantages from inter- 
vention, which would serve to: (a) avert the 
immediate psychological and political conse- 
quences for the world Communist movement 
of the military defeat of the North Korean 
forces; (b) keep UN forces away from the ac- 
tual frontiers of China and the USSR; (c) 
provide an area in Koréa from which military 
and guerrilla operations could be mounted; 
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(d) prolong the commitment of UN forces in 
Korea, thus sapping both Western strength 
and morale and discouraging the redeploy- 
ment of UN forces to Indochina, Germany, or 
elsewhere; and (e) keep open the possibility 
of a political settlement in Korea. The Chi- 
nese themselves, having assumed greater risks 
than did the USSR, probably hoped for some 
compensating advantages such as egréater 
prestige in both the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds, protection to the Suiho 
electric power installations, and the strategic 
advantage of eliminating any threat of US- 
Chinese Nationalist military action against 
China from Korean bases. 


By not formally announcing the objectives 
of their intervention, the Chinese Communists 
have retained full freedom of action with re- 
spect to Korea, and, depending upon UN and 
US reaction, can tailor the precise nature and 
extent of their intervention to developments. 


3. A New Challenge to a Stronger UN. 


By introducing Chinese Communist forces 
into Korea, the USSR and its allies have con- 
fronted the UN with a more serious challenge 
than that presented by the initial invasion 
of South Korea. That challenge, if accepted, 
will expose the Western Powers in the UN— 
as well as the USSR—to a grave threat of 
global war. Some members of the UN will 
be much less inclined to take a strong position 
against China than they were on the more 
limited and much better defined issue of Com- 
munist aggression against South Korea. 
India, for example, advised strongly against 
the UN movement north of the 38th Parallel 
even before the Chinese Communists had 
intervened. 

Although the problem of Chinese inter- 
vention has placed a new strain on the UN, 
there are certain very definite signs that the 
international] organization has become a more 
effective device for curbing aggression than 
at any time in its history. The General] As- 
sembly has taken forthright action regarding 
Korea and has even taken steps to prevent 
paralysis of UN machinery in the event of a 
Korean-type venture elsewhere. The UN, in- 
creasingly impatient with Soviet intransi- 
gence, has reached the point where emphasis 


has shifted from seeking to win the coopera- 
tion of the USSR to determination to act ef- 
fectively despite Soviet obstructionism, This 
new UN determination will undoubtedly cause 
the USSR, in preparing new aggressive moves, 
to give more careful consideration to the pos- 
sibility of UN intervention. 


Nevertheless, the Korean intervention poses 
a most serious problem for the UN. The bold- 
ness of the Chinese Communists and the mag- 
nitude of their military capabilities suggest 
that a strong military reaction by the UN, in- 
cluding air bombardment of Chinese supply 
centers, probably would encourage—rather 
than discourage—the Chinese Communists 
from attempting a large-scale offensive de- 
signed to drive the UN forces off the Korean 
peninsula. Nevertheless, the UN may also 
by means short of military action against 
China persuade the Chinese Communists to 
refrain from such an offensive and limit their 
intervention to still-to-be-defined local ob- 
jectives, ; 


It is doubtful that a UN condemnation of 
Chinese action would either drive the USSR 
out of the UN or divert the Chinese Peoples 
Republic from its ambition to join the UN. 
On the contrary, the USSR shows every in- 
tention of remaining and of doing all in its 
power to prevent further strengthening of the 
UN and further consolidation among the non- 
Stalinist nations. 


Although the growing unity within the UN 
may induce the USSR in the future to be more 
astute in applying the technique of local ag- 
gression, the local situations in Indochina and 
in other vulnerable areas contain elements 
which the USSR can probably exploit while 
still avoiding effective UN counteraction. 


: 4. Crisis in Indochina. 


In northern Indochina the forces of Ho 
Chi Minh have begun a limited offensive in 
the Chinese border regions with the apparent 
objective of opening supply lines to China. 
Improvement of transport facilities on the 
Chinese side of the border foreshadows an 
early improvement in Ho’s logistical position 
and a subsequent offensive (probably within 
six months) against the French forces now 


— 
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deployed in the populous Red River Delta 
area around the northern capital of Hanoi. 


The deteriorating French military position 
has aggravated the political crisis in Indo- 
china. The Vietnamese Premier, who here- 
tofore has acquiesced to French policy, has 
apparently expressed the views of even the 
moderate Vietnamese in publicly denouncing 
the French position in current French-Viet- 

‘namese political negotiations. 


If the Indochina problem were to be taken 
to the UN in the present political context, con- 
structive and helpful action by the UN would 
be extremely difficult. So long as the Chinese 
Communists have not given convincing evi- 
dence of overt intervention, so long as the 
external appearance is one of European colo- 
nial power fighting revolutionary native ele- 
ments, and so long as the anti-Communist 
native government is at odds with the French, 
it is extremely doubtful that the UN could 
agree on a basis for initiating effective mili- 
tary action against Ho Chi Minh. Until the 
civil as well as the military problem of Indo- 
china is submitted to the UN, and Indochina 
becomes, like Korea, virtually a trust terri- 
tory, it is improbable that the UN can take 
effective action. 


Although some Frenchmen now favor 
throwing the entire Indochinese problem into 
the UN, it is unlikely that, in the absence of 
intense pressure from other Western Powers 
and further deterioration of the French posi- 
tion, the French Assembly would accept such 
a solution. The containment of the Ho Chi 
Minh forces at this juncture depends, there- 
fore, almost exclusively on unilateral US ac- 


tion. Given a continuation of the present; 


political situation in Indochina, even with US 
aid (short of direct ground, air, and naval 
support), it is doubtful that the French can 
hold northern Indochina for more than six 
months, nor all of Indochina for more than 
eighteen months. The mounting threat of 
deeper US involvement in Korea, however, 
may well force both the French and the UN to 
seek an early political solution. One recent 
development which may contribute toward the 
solution of the Indochina problem is the dis- 
Ulusionment in India with the aims and poli- 
cies of China. 
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5. Deterioration of Indian-Chinese 
Relations. 


Concurrent with their operations in North 
Korea, Chinese Communist forces in south- 
west China have apparently begun a westward 
movement toward the Tibetan capital. This 
well-advertised advance: makes it clear that 
the Peiping government is determined to ex- 
.tend its control over the province, with or 
‘without a negotiated settlement. In pursu- 
ing that objective, the Chinese Communists 
have not been, nor will be, deterred by Indian 
entreaties to refrain from a military settle- 
ment. 


China’s conduct regarding - Tibet has 
aroused considerable anger and resentment 
within the Indian Government. Recent Chi- 
nese references to the Indian border princi- 
palities of Nepal and Sikkim, China’s agita- 
tion among the tribes of northern Burma, and 
increasing Chinese support for the Ho Chi 
Minh cause in Indochina present a further 
potential challenge to Indian security inter- 
ests and should produce further misgivings 
about the wisdom of retaining friendship to- 
ward Peiping as one of the central features of 
Indian foreign policy. Nevertheless, Nehru — 
himself is still the prime mover in external 
affairs, and the underlying considerations in- 
volved in his China policy (the need to get 
along with India’s most powerful neighbor, 
the belief in the Peiping regime as a legitimate 
expression of Asiatic nationalism, and the 
fear of global war) continue to exercise a 
powerful influence on Indian thinking. Al- 
though it is not yet clear that any basic 
change in India’s international outlook will 
take place in-the immediate future, consider- 
able pressure is undoubtedly being placed on 

- Nehru to abandon his moral support of Com- 
munist China. As the threat of Communist 
expansion into Southeast Asia with Chinese 
support and instigation is intensified, the 
pressure for abandonment of China will in- 
crease. It is already apparent that some In- 
dian leaders are worried about Indochina and 
Burma, and positive assistance from India in 
curbing Chinese-dominated Communist ex- 
pansion into those two countries must be 
recognized as a definite possibility. 


Communist 
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6. Western European Defense Problems. 
Not only has France’s unwillingness to give 
up its prerogatives thus far prevented positive 
international action in Indochina, but French 
intransigence is delaying the developing de- 
fense program for Western Europe, where the 
consequences—though less immediate—are 
potentially graver than those in Indochina. 
In an attempt to preserve its life, the present 
French Government has attached conditions 
to German remilitarization which are largely 


unacceptable to the other NATO countries. | 


However, French opposition appears to be 
weakening, and, if the NATO countries ad- 
here to their position, it is almost certain that 
NATO can develop some satisfactory com- 
promise formula which, in the face of isola- 
tion, the French would be obliged to accept. 
Indeed, unless the NATO countries arrive at 
an adequate solution of the defense problem, 
Western European skepticism as to the efficacy 
of the West would be so intensified as to ren- 
der the whole defense program a dubious 
enterprise. . 

Present French intransigence over German 
rearmament also has adversely affected the 
- ability of the Adenauer Government to secure 
parliamentary support for providing West 
German units to a European defense force. 
Already obliged to defend itself against So- 
cialist and Protestant attack, the Adenauer 
Government not only would find it politically 
impossible to accept the present French con- 
ditions, but its ability to contribute forces to 
any European Army is being sapped by the 
continuing debate and uncertainty regarding 
the method. Nevertheless, given an early com- 
promise solution permitting German entry on 
an equitable basis, the West Germans can be 
expected to contribute to a European force. 

Underlying all the discussion of the West- 
ern defense problem is the fundamental ques- 
tion which has existed since the program was 
conceived: will the continental NATO coun- 
tries be willing and able to bring about suf- 
ficient internal unity and to make sufficient 
economic sacrifices to contribute to the West- 
ern defense forces the necessary enthusiasm, 
equipment, and manpower to make that force 
an effective deterrent to Communist ageres- 
sion? Complicating the entire program, at 
least on the continent, is the vicious circle 


+ % 


which has been set up: the rearmament and 
defense program cannot be carried out et- 
fectively unless the individual West European 
believes in it and supports it, yet the West 
European will not extend his full support wm- 
less it is demonstrated to him that the pro- 
gram will be effective. 


7. A Soviet Counter-Thrust at Germany. 


The dilemma of the West European citizen 
was posed directly by the USSR to the Ger- 
mans when the Foreign Ministers of the Sat- 
ellite countries under the guidance of Molo- 
tov issued a declaration in Prague calling for 
German unity and a peace treaty. The dec- 
laration in effect told the Germans that by 
supporting Western rearmament they might 
involve themselves in a war, but by staying 
out of the Western camp they would achieve 
the unification of Germany. 

Whether the declaration and the subse- 
quent formal Soviet demarche calling for a 
CFM meeting on Germany will succeed in ex- 
ploiting German differences and thus deter 
the Adenauer Government cannot yet be de- 
termined, nor can it be stated definitely that 
this Soviet proposal was not intended as a 
serious overture to the West. It is conceiv- 
able that the USSR is genuinely frightened at 
the prospect of Western rearmament and at 
the new firmness of the non-Stalinist coun- 
tries in dealing with Soviet expansion. The 
USSR may, therefore, be willing to forego the 
advantages of its control over Hast Germany 
(for example, unhampered further exploita- 
tion of the uranium deposits) and agree to 
German unification. If such is the Soviet 
intent, it is so only because the USSR hopes 
to neutralize Germany by adding Rast Ger- 
man Communist and Protestant strength to 
the already substantial anti-remilitarization 
sentiment in West Germany. , 

The probability is, however, that the Prague 
declaration is a gambit which can be further 
developed if the Western program shows signs 
of real implementation. Since the Soviets 
are well aware of the hazards which the West- 
ern program must surmount before an ef- 
fective fighting force can be created, it is 
doubtful that the USSR at this stage has spon- 
sored German unification with any immedi- 
ate seriousness. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN KOREA 


THE PROBLEM 


1. To re-estimate the scale and purpose of Chinese Communist intervention in North Korea. 


CONCLUSIONS 


2. The Chinese Communists will simulta- 
neously: 

a, Maintain Chinese-North Korean holding 
operations in North Korea. 

b. Maintain or increase their military 
strength in Manchuria. 

c. Seek to obtain UN withdrawal from Ko- 
rea by intimidation and diplomatic means. 
3. In case of failure to obtain UN withdrawal 
by these means, there will be increasing Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea. Ata minimum, 
the Chinese will conduct, on an inereasing 
scale, unacknowledged operations designed to 
immobilize UN forces in Korea, to subject them 
to prolonged attrition, and to maintain the 
semblance of a North Korean state in being. 
Available evidence is not conclusive as to 
whether or not the Chinese Communists are 
as yet committed to a full-scale offensive ef- 
fort. Eventually they may undertake oper- 
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ations designed to bring about the withdrawal 
of UN forces from Korea. It is estimated that 
they do not have the military capability of 
driving the UN forces from the peninsula, but 
that they do have the capability of forcing 
them to withdraw to defensive positions for 
prolonged and inconclusive operations, which, 
the Communists might calculate, would lead 
to eventual UN withdrawal from Korea, 

4. So long as Chinese intervention continues, 
the USSR will continue and possibly increase 
its support to the Chinese by furnishing equip- 
ment, planes, technical advisers, and con- 
ceivably, “volunteers” as necessary to man the 
more intricate equipment. 

5. The risk that a general war will develop 
already exists. The Soviet rulers may under- 
rate this possibility but they appear to have 
allowed for it and to feel prepared to cope | 
with it. 
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DISCUSSION 


6. The immediate situation with regard to 
Chinese intervention in Korea is as follows: 

a. The military activity of Chinese troops 
in Korea so far is not in itself sufficient to 
demonstrate the existence of a plan for major 
offensive operations. 

b. Military preparations being carried out 
in Manchuria and elsewhere in China are on 
a scale sufficient to support major operations 
of prolonged duration, either offensively in 
Korea or defensively in Manchuria. 

.c, Prevailing opinion in China, including 
opinion in circles close to Party leadership, ap- 
pears to reflect expectations of hostilities, in- 
cluding expectations of extensive air attacks 
on Chinese, particularly Manchurian cities. 

d. Neither the Chinese Government nor 
Chinese propaganda has thus far committed 
the Chinese Government to a specific line of 
action in Korea. Discussion of preparation 
for support of Korea has been only in terms 
of “volunteer” action. 

e., Chinese propagandists for the past three 
weeks have been carrying on an intensive 
campaign centering on the charge: that US 
military action in Korea is an attack aimed at 
China and have called for all-out sacrifices to 
meet and defeat this threat through “support 
of the Korean people.” A sub-theme of the 


campaign has been American impotence in a 


war with China. 

f. There has been no suggestion in Chinese 
propaganda or official statements that the 
Chinese support of North Korea has a limited 
objective such as protecting power plants, es- 
tablishing a buffer zone on the border, or 
forcing the UN forces back to the 38th Paral- 
lel. In fact, none of these objectives has been 
mentioned by the Chinese. All Chinese for- 
mulations have been in terms of the necessity 


of bringing about a withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Korea. 

g. The Chinese decision to send a delega- 
tion to the UN has been announced in such a 
manner as to give no conclusive indication of 
Chinese intentions with regard to Korea. The 
delegation has been reported to be willing to 
reach a diplomatic settlement on Korea so long 
as it is arranged outside the Security Coun- 
cil. No terms have been suggested, and there 
are as yet no indications that the Chinese 
would accept less than the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Korea. 

h, The Soviet press has reported with ap- 

proval, Chinese support of North Korea. So- 
viet official statements and Soviet propaganda 
have identified the struggle of the North Ko- 
reans with the Communist cause generally. 
However, neither source indicated that the 
USSR is in any way committed to any specific 
line of action beyond moral support of North 
Korea and of China. 
7. While there is no reliable intelligence re- 
garding the role that the Soviet Union has 
played in decisions reached by Chinese leaders 
in regard to Korea, Chinese intervention in 
Korea furthers Soviet objectives. Although 
the USSR has made no open commitment to 
support the Chinese, planes drawn from the 
Soviet air force have been observed in increas- 
ing numbers in Manchuria and over Korea, 
Soviet propaganda has recently called atten- 
tion to Soviet obligations under the Sino-So- 
viet treaty to support China in case of aggres- 
sion by Japan or by any power directly or in- 
directly associated with Japan. Soviet offi- 
cials and propaganda have recently stressed 
alleged US use of Japanese troops in Korea 
and US preparations to use Japan as a base 
for aggression. 
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EXHIBIT © 


Indications of Chinese Commnist, Tnterv=ntion ia Sere 
October 1950-December 1950 
(As reported and evaluated in CI& Daily Sunmary* ) 

Chou En-lai's threat to intervene, 3 OCTOBER 1950: Chicoms are 
planning to ibaovene with troops in Korea, "if" UN-US forces cross the 
38th parallel, -but not to intervene "if!" only South Koreans cross that 
Bevin, so Chou En~lai reportedly told Indian fmbassador in Peiping, — 2 
3 ocrose, GIA commented (3 OCTOBER, 
Daily Summary) that while Chicom has tlongtt had the military capabilities, 
they will "not” intervene "if, as now seems likely, they anticipate that 
war with the UN nations would result." CIA, furthermore, questioned 
reliability and aeeimeey of Indian report, as a “plant” to influence 


US-UK policy. On OCTOBER, no credence. was attached to Indian report 


by US Embassy Moscow (Kirk); instead, Kirk "speculated" pl 
; oe ee ed that Chou En-lai statement "may be a last-minute 


attempt" to provoke fear in India (not explained). On 5 OCTOBER, State = = 


Department Washington "felt” that Chicom statements (like Chou in-lai's) 





"can only be designed to dissuade GN members from supporting firm UN 
action." Thus (State said), Manchuria is already an "important" training 
and logistical base for some 20-30,000 Korean paoabe who have already 
been trained there by the Chinese; and the only question" is "the 
extent" of Chinese intervention in Korea. On 6 OCTOBER CLA (in Weekly 
Summary) canmented more strongly (than in Daily Summary of 3 OCTOBER), 


now saying that Chou En~lai's statement was simply a "bluff". 








% Copies of this publication are available in 6GH. Top Secret Control. 
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Chou En-lai's statement was Similarly discounted by 






(CIA Daily Summary, 9 OCTOBER) 





that "Chinese were evidently prepared to make equivocal statements to 
please the Russians", and that Chicom's present Nobligations!! (not ex- 
plained) and its "supply and economic situation!" was too "difficult" for - 
them to go through with sabeeveneien: CIA again commented (9 OCTOBER) 


that Chicom's threats to intervene are "probably designed!! to deter 





UN-US forces from going beyond 38th parallel. 


Yalu River (Suiho) hydroelectric plants are "doubtless! a potential 
source of conflict between Korea, Chicom, and Soviet interests, so US 
Embassy Moscow said (11 OCTOBER 1950, CIA Daily Summary), No comment by 
CIA, which presumably thereby accepted this as evidence of a divisive 
trend in Soviet-Sino relations that would be of future advantage to. the 


West. 


Chicom has sent six divisions into North Korea, so it was claimed 
by official Nationalist report from Taiwan. Mentioned in passing (in 
CTA Daily Summary, 13 OCTOBER), in connection with a ipsaceclovingt 
statement by Mao Tse=tung which Nationalists were challenging, no CIA 
comment on Chicom troop movements. These Nationalist reports were not 


mentioned at all in the CIA Weekly Summary that’ was issued the same day. 


Similarly, on 16 OCTOBER, "divisions" of "unidentified troops, 


presumed to be Chinese /Commnist/," have been reported to have crossed 





the Manchurian border into Korea, 





OTA acknowledged (16 OCTOBER, Daily Summary), without 
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citing nature of sources, that there have been "numerous reports [2%] 
during recent weeks" of four Chicom units (variously called tarmies! and 
Itdivisions') actually in Korea, but discounted this latest report because 
it "may"! be simply a "repetition" of earlier reports. In any case "CIA 
continues to believe"! that Chicom, "while contiming to assist the North 
Koreans," will "probably...not intervene openly." (16 OCTOBER, Daily 


Summary). 


Similarly on 20 OCTOBER CIA Daily Summary mentions report that e 
Chicom has "decided" to intervene; that 100,000 Chicom troops are reported 
to have moved to Korean border, alerted to cross on 18 October or two 
days later't; and that Chicom-controlled Central Air Transport Corporation 
has recently had an "urgent and unexpected air operations conference! in 
Peiping. These reports came originally to US Military Liaison Officer 
in Hongkong, in a report attributed by him to an official of that Chicom 
corporation. CIAts comment, 20 October, was that while Chicom has "capa- 
bilities" to intervene, "the optimum time for such action has passed," 

(not explained), and that Chicom and USSR are “not...willing to assume 
the increased risk of...a third World War which would result from direct 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea." On the same day Korean situation 


was omitted entirely from the CIA Weekly Summary (see Exhibit P). 


No further items on Korean situation in CIA Daily Summary for 21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27 October 1950; nor any mention in next Weekly Summary 
27 Cctober 1950. 


On 28 October 1950, the CIA Daily Summary resumed reporting on Chicon 
ee 
% Lf there were earlier ‘numerous reports" with any credibility at all, 


they had not been cited up to this time. 
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plans in Korea, this time (for the first time) quoting reports from two 
NCIA sources! ae A Chicom decision against intervention was 
made (so the reports say), "in early October," at ‘a conference in Peiping 
attended by Chicom, USSR, and North Korean leaders, calling for the fol~. 
lowing; (1) "withdrawal" of North Korean "main" forces to Manchuria, 
"if they cannot resist UN crossing of 38th paralie); and (2) guerrilla 
operations in Korea by the "balance" of the forces. One of the two CIA 
scurces did — however, that Chicom units had already been in North 
Korea for some time, but that "the bulk" of these units had already been 
"withdrawn... leaving only skeleton forces in order to create an impressich!! 
of strength, in order to Ndecéivel! U.S. intelligence. CIA, commenting 

on these reports (28 October) "concurred" with these indications of 
alleged Soviet and Chicom non-intervention "intentions", and acknowledged 
that the report of "skeleton" Chicom forces is "consistent with frag- 
mentary field reports thus far received on Chinese Communist partici+ 
pation in the Korean fighting.'! This comment of 28 October and the 
alleged non-intervention conference decision, were not repeated in the 


next CIA Weekly Summary, on 3 NOVEMBER 1950. 


As of 30 OCTOBER 1950, three Chicom divisions “are now in Korea," 
according to U.S. 8th Army interrogations of tet Chicom POW's. CIA's 
comment (in Daily Summary, 30 October) is similar to those in preceding 
days and weeks: "CTA continues to believe that direct Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea is unlikely at this time." Commenting skeptically 
on POW reports, CIA asserts that ‘the presence” of Chicom units in Korea 
thas not been confirmed (but see 16 October); CIA questioned the relia~ 


bility of reports of POW "privates" as not being in position to know; and 
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cr& questioned, further, whether these Chicom "privates" were not sent to 
North Korea to "plant" misleading reports in the "hope of slowing the UN 
advance." (The military indications based on these POW reports were not 


repeated in the next Weekly Summary, 3 November 1950.) 


On 30 O6TOBER, commenting further (Daily Summary), CIA acknowledged 
that there were Chicom units "along the Manchurian-Korean border" which 
Mmay" (that is, presumably in the future) be moved across the border to 
form a "cordon sanitaire" around the Suiho hydroelectric plants and 3 
other nearby installations that were, in CIA judgment, "essential to the 
Manchurian economy." (This "defensivett eecnenie motive for limited inter- 
vention, as against any larger "offensive" political motive of USSR and 
Chicom for intervening, is again expressed by CIA in the Weekly Summary 


for 3 November 1950.) 


On 31 OCTOBER 1950, Chicom troops again were reported to be in 
North Korea, this time in an "estimate" made by U.S. 8th Army Hgs., and 
the troops are said to have entered Korea "on or about 16 October." (CIA 
Daily Summary, 31 October 1950). Although the information is "sketchy! 
(the Eth Army cautions), two Chicom recite may be engaged! (at thet 
very moment) in the 8th Army's combat sector; and whether they are inde-~ 
pendent Chicom units or integrated with North Korean units is not known 
(so the 8th Army reports). CIA acknowledged that "there probably are 
small numbers" of Chicom troops in Korea, but CIA adheres to its prior 
position, that "CIA does not believe! that their appearance "indicates 
that the Chinese Communists intend to intervene directly or openly in the 
Korean war." (No mention of this further 8th Army estimate is included in 


the next CIA Weekly Summary, 3 November 1950. ) 
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As of 2 NOVEMBER 1950 (CIA Daily Summary), it is reported that Chicom 
allegedly had mde its "decision" to "participate" in the Korean war as 
long ago as NAugust 1950", at a conference of "top Sino-Soviet ipadeve 3M 
that the "formal" decision to intervene was made 2) October, at a meeting 
presided over by Mao Tse-tung; and that 20 Chicom "armies! are 'tnow!t 
(about 1 November) in Menchurie. So it was reported {not by Chinese 


Nationalists, 






CIA, commenting on this report, 
did not question TE source, in contrast to its earlier skepti- 
cism of POW reports. ‘Thus, CIA acknowledged that there were "considerable" 
troop movements (on the ‘hawts of reports received by CIA from "US" 
fanexplained/ representatives in London and Rangoon, and from "CIA" 

sources in Taiwan); and said that these troop movements have been occurring 
"for several months". CIA interpreted the Sino-Soviet conference decision 
of August as being quite possibly" a decision (merely) (1) to inerease 
Chicom logistical support to North Korea, and (2) to plan large-scale 
"defensive" preparations by Chicom "in anticipation of possible UN retali-~ 
ation for this increased military [that isy logistical/ assistance"; but 
the third alternative, (3) to enter the Korean war with "open Large-scale 
intervention", is "not likely," CIA concludéd. (CIA Daily Summary, 

2 November 1950.) Similarly, the next day, on’3 NOVEMBER, in the Weekly — 


Summary, the probability of Chicom intervention continued to be discounted. 


3 NOVEMBER 1950: . No comment (or reports) at all on the Korean 
Situation in the Daily Summary, Similarly, nothing was mentioned in the 


Daily Sumary for |, November 1950. 


On 6 NOVEMBER 1950, CIA summarized the positive military indications 
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of actual Chicom intervention as follows (presneted now without CLA comment, 
presumably because CI4& had accepted reports both as reliable evidence and 

as valid indications): (1) 25 to 27,000 Chicom troops are now Nengaging!- 
US forces in northwest sector of Korea, and Chicom force of "about divisional 
strength" are in northeast sector (reports from US Embassy Seoul); (2) 
total of 35,900 Chicom troops are engaged (from military "field reports'!t); 
and (3) 13 Yak aircraft were observed 5 November, "which could only have 
come from Manchurian fields" (from "US intelligence...reports"). (CTA 


Daily Sumary, 6 November 1950.) 


On 7 NOVEMBER, CIA Daily Summary included no further reports on actual 
intervention (presumably because by then intervention was an accomplished 
fact?). &s to motives for Chicom intervention, O14 quoted (without 
comment) Yugoslav UN representative (Bebler) as being "convinced" that 
Chicoms "fear't that Yalu hydroelestric works are, "threatened!!; that UN 
forces are a "genuine threat! to Manchuria; and that UN and US should give 
Nassurances! on these points in erder "to reduce Chinese Communist fears." 
(CI4, Daily Summary, 7 November, 1950.) ‘This point of view in favor of 
Chicom's "defensive" motives appears again, apparently with CLA endorse~ 
nent but witheut specific reference to Yugoslav menartas as a general 
comment in the next CIA Weekly Summary, 10 November 1950. 

LO NOVEMBa2 1950 (CIA Taily Summary). Skepticism is expressed, by 
US Embassy Seoul (repeated without comment by CI4), that recent Chicon 
moves into Korea are really Nintervention". Thus, (1) Chicom's "failnret 
to follow up earlier military successes "may indicate a modification in 
any plans they might have had for all-out intervention"; and (2) Chicom 


participation to date "cannot be regarded either as direct, open intervention 
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or as a continuous effort." In the same vein, CIA quotes various military 
indications approvingly: a "decrease" in Chicom's "vehicle" traffic on 
the night of 8 November; and "no solid contect" so far by 8th Army with . 
Chicom forces. (See also CIA Weekly Summary for same date (10 November) | 
in which CIA concludes that Chicom's participation.in Korea is of "a 


limited extent.!!) 


2B NOVEMBER 1950: Nothing included on Korean situation (in CIA Daily 
Summary) except a report on Australia's apprehensions. Its Prime Minister - 
is said to have urged "military caution" in dealing with what he calls 
Manchurian "border incidents", and he suggests "temporarily" ignoring 
these Chicom ‘pr ovocations," Npending clarification of Chinese Communist 


objectives, which may or may not be limited in scope." 


Uy and 15 NOVEMBER 1950, nothing on Chicom intentions in Korea included 


in CLA Daily Summaries. 


16 NOVEMBER 1950, in CLA Daily Summary, with respect to Chicom motives: 
Chicom having intervened in Korea at this "late! date "may" reflect a USSR 
desire ''to salvage something in Korea," rather than a Chicom "intention 
to plunge China into a global war with the U.S.," it was coneluded by US 
Enbassy Moscow. Although Soviet propaganda treatment of intervention 
"may reflect an ominous Soviet attitude," US Enbassy Moscow concedes, the 
evidence is not sufficient that Chicom is "inviting war with the US ae 
the UN," since the Soviet press emphasizes that Chicom intervention is 
"limited" to Chinese Communist tivediin tease i and since no Soviet "volunteers! 
have so far been mentioned in the Soviet press. No comment on this State 
Department report by CIA, presumably because it is not inconsistent with 


current CLA and IAC-coordinated estimates, 
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17 NOVEMBER 1950 (in CLA Daily Summary). halt Se as 
PE eice wants a peaceful settlement of the Kotean issue," so it 


Chicom military mceves are "of a flexible nature » designed for probing and 











for limited purposes generally," and the "Kremlin" will "not...allow 
present activities to develop into a general war.! (ibid.) Neither of 
these reports was commented on by CI4, in the above Daily Summary; but in 
the Weekly of the same day (17 November) » CLA nad concluded that Chicom 


did not seem "ready! to "withdraw! from Korea, and that their military 


tactics were "defensive, !! 


18 NOVEMBER 1950 (CIA Daily Summary). British have just made a 
"compromise" proposal to US, calling for a "demilitarized zone" in North 
Korea, to be controlled by a UN body, "with Chinese Commnist representa-~ 
tion." This would "allay, the British argue, Chicom "anxieties concerning 
UN aggressive intent against Manchuria.!! The British doubt » furthermore, 
whether MacArthur has "sufficient forces" to drive to North Korea and 


maintain his position there "without striking at Manchurian air targets." 


20 NOVEMBER 1950 (CIA Daily Summary). Chicom intentions are evalu- 
ated by CIA; while intervention so far has been ton a limited scale," 
CIA, says, Chicom's military and psychological preparations for "full-scale 
war continue" within Chinas and Chicom's "present! military objective 
(or "mission") is (1) to "containtt (that is defensively) UN forces in 
Korea "through the winter," and (2) to keep Chicom "lin a position suffi- 


ciently flexible for either withdrawal or full-scale commitment at a 
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later date." 


On same day (20 NOVEMBER), in CIA Daily Summary, regarding the spec- 
nlative question as to how "genuine" Chicom's "Fears! are of U.S. "ageres- 
sion" in Manchuria, US Hmbassy Moscow warns that "to the contrary," 

Chicom officials "may be convinced that the US will not invade China," 
and that if such assurances by US are made, Chicom "may be encouraged in 


their aggressive actions." 


Nothing ei Chicom intervention in North Korea included in the Daily 
Summary for 21, 22, and 2) November aes full-scale intervention was 
imminent or actually occurring. In the Weekly Summary for 2, November, 
however, Chicom's "ultimate" objectives are estimated by CLA as "incon- 
clusivel, while its immediate military objectives are regarded as a defen- 
‘sive "holding" operation to "defend" northwest hydroelectric area and 


northeast Manchurian borders. 


25 NOVEMBER and 27 November 1950: nothing on Korea included in CIA 


Daily Summary. 


26 NOVEMBER 1950 (CIA Daily Summary): Chicom's military operations 
in Korea are now labelled as "offensive", in the paragraph heading. US 
Embassy Seoul, quoting "local military circles! (unexplained), calls 
a Chicom!s current attacks "of such power and intensity as to constitute a 
general offensive rather than a series of counterattacks as first pre= 
sumed. ! (Whether CIA or US Embassy Seoul had been "presuming" the latter 


Conclusion is not clear in the text.) About 101,000 of the 149,000 enemy 


treops now "in the linet are Chinese troops, the 8th Army said. 
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29 NOVEMBER 1950: No mention of Korea included in CIA Daily Summary. 


30 NOVEMBER 1950: (CIA Daily Summary) As to the original timing and 
planning of Chicom intervention, the US representative tc the UN (Gross) 
has just "passed on't to the British and French (to their delegates in 
the UN), what is apparently the-considered conclusion of US intelligence 
(from an unidentified post-facto estimate, not previously cited in CIA 
Weekly or Daily Summaries up to this date) -- the conclusion that tthe 
Chinese Communist offensive had been prepared and was actually in motion 
when the UN offensive [ar Inchon in mid-September?/ one launched;" and . 


(Gross adds), the British and French "were visibly impressed". 





6 DECEMBER 1950: Chicom leaders had made their intervention decision 


on "16 November", according to a préss dispatch by an unidentified Bombay 
journalist, reportedly suppressed by Indian Government and by "a British 
news agency." Chicom plans had included half a million of Uhicom's 
"finest troops" he said; Chicom was "fully prepared to face any conse- 
quences"; and they had received USSR assurances of assistance if they 
suffered "reverses or defeat." Earlier, in "October (according to the 
same Indian journalist), Chicom and USSR had signed a "secret agreement! 
calling (among other things) for eventual Chicom intervention in Korea. 


No comment by CIA. (CIA Daily Sumary. ) 


7 DECEMBER 1950 (CEA Daily Summary). Chou En-lai is said to have 
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that Chicom tthas made itself ready" for a 3rd World War, which he says is 


Ninevitable" as Long as "neither UN nor Chicom forces are willing to leave 


China. ! 


27 DECEMBER 1950 (CIA Daily Summary). Chicom's forces "intend to 
occupy all Korea unless prevented by force," the US Embassy Taipei was 
told (not by Chine, Ir 92 Soon 
had "fully expected the US" to bomb targets in Manchuria and elsewhere 
"when the Shinese intervention in Korea could no Longer be conecealed.# - 
This fear of bombardment was "the important reason! why Chicom intervention 


was "delayed as long as. possible," ee es U2: SORES 


by CEAe 
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EXHIBIT P 


Treatment of Chinese Communist Intervention Issue 
in CIA's "Weekly Summary," September-November 1950 
(prepared by Historical Staff, October 1955) 


1 Sept 1950 (pn. hi) 


USSR and CHICOM accusations against US "may actually be" propaganda 


build-up for CHICOM military ageression in Korea. (This estimate was 


reversed begiming 8 Sept 1950; see items below.) 


8 Sept 1950 (p. 7) 
CIA admits that there are "numerous reports" of "readily available" 
former Korean veterans (from 196-8) in Manchuria, but “discounts! 
reports because those troops have not, in fact, thus far appeared in 
"combat areas;" nage such a trained reserve had existed on 25 June, 
they would have been committed by CHICOM long before now, when the use 
of "inexperienced" troop reinforcements by North Korea has been so common. 
North Korea's replacements are estimated to be available in the following 
order of probability: (1) non-veteran Koreans in. Manchuria and Communist 
Korea; (2) "untrained Chinese Communist or Soviet manpower resources," and 
(3) (Vowceé priority) "Chinese Comminist or Soviet military units," "if th ils 
intervention is decided. Elsewhere (p. 11), CIA predicts that "another | 
large scale North Korean effort will probably develop in the near future," 


but CHICOM forces are not specifically mentioned in this context. 


15 Sept 1950 (p. 1) 
CIA doubts that CHICOM intervention would occur. While UN amphibious 


landing in Korea has "focussed attention" on a possible commitment of 
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CHICOM forces, the "continued Soviet reluctance to expand the Korean con- 
flict, as well as various political disadvantages, appear to preclude 

such a development." Elsewhere (p. 9), in.the same tenor, CIA notes 
"numerous reports" of CHICOM "troop movements in Manchuria," but regards 
intervention as "wmlikely:" "cogent political and military considerations 
make it unlikely that Chinese Communist forces will be directly and openly 
committed in Korea." USSR strategy, according to CIA, is to avoid "general 
wart and to rely on ‘indigenous 'liberation' forces assisted, but not to 

the point of overt intervention, by neighboring Communist regimes,'' CHICOM 
intervention is unlikely for further reason that intervention would "strain 
nether than solidify the Chinese-Soviet alliance," because (CIA says) the 
Chinese would place demands on USSR for military aid in addition to 

material aid, Furthermore (p. 10), CHICOM would fear "direct...intervention' 
because that step would "invite retaliation against China by UN forces,! 
Meanwhile (p. 10), USSR and CHICOM will use threat of "direct dnterventiont 
as a propaganda wespon (only) "to exploit Western fears of this eventuality," 


CIA concludes, 


22 Sept 1950 

After UN landing at Inchon, CHICOM and/or USSR intervention in Korea 
remain "unlikely," CIA says (p. 1): "disadvantages" to USSR outweigh 
advantages of CHICOM and/or Soviet Sabedeodeean: USSR is Likely to "write 
off" Korean venture, and continue its present "hands-off" policy, rather 
than either (1) to employ Soviet or CHICOM troops or (2) to attempt a 
diplomatic settlement, Intervention "would force the USSR to disavow its 


previous stand regarding the Korean question," and "would...even further 
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weaken the current Soviet peace offensive't (p. 3), An "even more compelling! 
reason for non-intervention is that intervention would "substantially in- . 
crease the risk of global war" (pp. 3-l.), and it would invite UN air 

attacks on "Chinese and Manchurian supply routes, and possibly industrial 
installations." ‘USSR will "probably" avoid risk of damage to "this 

segment of the Communist Far Eastern potential," CIA says, "unless it 
intended to initiate general war in the immediate future." CIA's estimate 
ends with the assumption (apparently fully accepted, p. 5) of the imminent _ 
"collapse" of the North Korean effort, and it goes on to discuss the 
resulting "reconstruction problems" that will face "the victorious 


Republic." (p. 5.) 


29 Sept 1950 





CIA's summaries on the Korean situation (p. 11) are limited to the 
military situation: the "lessening’ of North Korean resistance; the 
withdrawal north of the 38th parallel; and the expectation of North 
Korea's "final" defensive effort, foe which its troops are now being re~ 
grouved to the north. OIA by now no longer makes any mention at all of 
the possibility of CHICOM intervention, except to note (in "highlights," 
p. 1) that "the world still waited anxiously...for some firm indication 


of the steps the USSR would take to keep control of North Korea." 


6 Oct 1950 

CIA regards CHICOM or USSR intervention as even "Less" likely than 
before, as indicated by "continued failure of the USSR to react violently" 
to the "UN endorsement of the Western position on Korea" (p. 1, "high- 


lights"). Elsewhere (p. 5), CIA assumes the "defeat! of the North Korean 
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Communist regime and the "loss" of that area to Soviet control: and 


predicts that USSR "will probably be reluctant to attempt another Korean- 
type venture in the near future." CIA concludes that the possibility of 
Soviet or CHICOM intervention "continues to diminish" (p. 5, and again 
on p. 6)$ and that "USSR has temporarily, at least, written off Korea." 
Chou En-lai's threats to intervene (declared to Indian Ambassador 
at Peiping) are "primarily a testediean attempt to intimidate the US." 
Wis recent remarks hinting at dubebyentian "are in fact estimated to in- 
dicate less drastic actions" (p. 8), which would take the form (CIA says) 
of being "probably" limited to "support of Worth Korean guerrillas and 
sanctuary for North Korean leaders" (p. 8). His implied threat to inter- 
vene is "probably" an attempt to "bluff" the UN into not crossing the 
38th parallel, "rather than a forewarning of Chinese intervention," OIA 


concluded (p. 8). 


13 Oct 1950 

North Korea will "continue" to resist "as long as possible," "in 
spite of" recent UN ultimatum, and they can depend on "material" aid (that 
is, supplies, bases, sanctuary, and guerrilla support) from USSR and CHICOM, 
CIA concludes; pit "direct Chinese or Soviet /military/ intervention! is 
‘unlikely (p. 1, "highlights"). This conclusion was qualified elsewhere ‘ 
however (p. 5): some Korean units tmay still is transferred" from Chinese 
armies to North Korea; and CHICOM "nay" send "a few Chinese troops't across 
the Yalu River to protect its bridges and the hydroelectric plant at 


Suiho. In any case, North Korea's "entire" force "lacks the strength and 


experience" to continue "prolonged" organized resistance. (p. 5). 
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20 Oct 1950 

Korean situation omitted entirely, both from "highlights" (pv. 1) 
and from the detailed area comments (pp. 2-Lh), spoent that Korea's 
"reconstruction problems" (following expected South Korean victory) are 


mentioned by CIA as being discussed in the UN (p. 2). 


27 Oct 1950 

Again, tne Korean situation is omitted entirely from both the "high- 
lights" (p. 1) and the !'Far Eastern" section (pp. 10-13), except that : 
(incidentally, under Indochina), India is said to be "angered! at its 
"embarrassment" that CHICOM has "failed't to fulfill “its avowed intention" 
to "resist" UN-US crossing of the 38th parallel. Meanwhile, CHICOM's 
announcement "hinting" at intervention (not now in Korea, which is not 


mentioned at all, but in Tibet), is "discounted" by CIA (p. 10). 


3 Nov 1950 

North Korean resistance is now "suddenly stiffening," thus vosing 
Neravest threat" to US security, CIA concludes; but probability of CHICOM 
intervention is again discounted (p. 1). Thus, while "the possibility 
“cannot be excluded" that CHICOMS are "gradually committing themselves to 
full-scale intervention," CIA regards that theae "main objectives” are to 
establish a buffer area or "cordon sanitaire" south of Yalu, in order to 
guarantee Manchurian border, and to protect the Suiho hydroelectric system. 
Givil-defense indications in Mukden (e.g., evacuation of industrial 
machinery, civilian evacuation, and air-raid precautions) all 'tindicate' 
that CHICOM expects UN "retaliatory action" for CHICOM's “activities! in 


Korea (p. 6). 
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10 Nov 1950 

After "new turn in events," with CHICOM troops now "committed" to 
North Korea, CIA reports that Korean fighting is at a "temporary lull" 
(p. 1), and CIA. concludes that CHICOM participation is of "a limited 
extent," (p. 1, again on p. 2). This situation "may" indicate, CIA 
estimates, that CHICOM "merely" intends (1) to halt UN military advance, 
(2) "to keep a Communist regime on Korean soil," and (3) to "hope to 
achieve some kind of political solution." (pp. 1, 2.) CHICOM operations 
are "apparently restricted" to holding a "defensive line along the 
Nanenuetan border" (p. 3). GIA warns, however (p. 2) that CHICOM "retains 
full freedom of pehicac and that "with forces available in Manchuria’, 
CHICOMS are "capable of committing more troops in an attempt to prevent a 
UN victory in northern Korea." (p. 2.) "At any point in this development," 
CIA werns, the "danger is present that the situation may get out of 
control and lead to a general wart (p. 2). CIA predicts (p. 3) that "every 
effort will be made" by UN powers to localize CHICOM operations by "con- 
ciliatory gestures," such as "assurances" (a) that the UN has "no intention! 
of crossing the Manchurian border, and (b) that CHICOM interests in the 


Yalu hydroelectric plants will be "protected" (p. 3). 


17 Nov 1950 

CHICOM military and political moves give Nibble indication" that 
CHICOM is "ready" to "withdraw" from Korea or seek a “political solution! 
(p. 1). Worth Korean military tactics appear to be "defensive (p. 2), 
and their military pressures have "definitely slackened." Yet CIA 
reports the possible! presence of two additional Chinese armies in the 


northeast sector (p. 3). Other indications that CHICOM is "not" planning 
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an “early withdrawal" from Korea are reported by CIA: air-raid prepa- 
rations in Mukden areas propaganda blasts against UN; and "expanding" 
CHICOM intervention in Korea (not explained). CHIGOQH still retains 

"full freedom of choice," CIA concludes, to take following alternatives: 
(1) to prolong the present military "stalemate"; (2) to increase its 
military effort to drive UN back to 38th parallel, or "possibly" out of 
Korea entirely; and (3) "event to ‘withdraw from Korea or to reduce scale 


of its intervention to a "minimum" (p. 2). 


2h, Nov_1950 

Evidence is "still inconclusive," CIA concludes, as to CHICOM's 
"ultimate objectives" in its military intervention in Zorea since early 
November, except that it is "feirly clear" that CHICOM "will, for the 
present, maintain holding operations in North Kérea;n while seeking UN 
withdrawal from Korea by “intimidetion and diplomatic means" (p. 1, again 
onp. 2). If latter objective "fails't, "there may be increasing, but unac-~ 
enouledaed: Chinese intervention in Korea." CHICOM "will continue" to 
direct main military effort to 'tholding" northwest front (hydroelectric 
area) and northeast triangle (to Nishant sacSegiet borders); but "except 
the northwest,'t CHICOM troops are "thinly deployed," with "only limited" 


ability to launch counter~attacks. 
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EXHIBIT Q 


Treatment of Chinese Communist Intervention Issue 
in CI&'s "Daily Korean Summary," July-November 1950 
prepared by Historical Staff,- October 19 
“he Daily Korean Summary (see Appendix B) was intended to be, as 

the President had requested, a resumé of the military situation on any 
given day. Tt was not in any sense intended to be an estimate, It did 
what other CIA publications normally did not do, in reporting on the 
positions and activities of American forces. Tt was based primarily on 
US military reports, particularly the daily teletype conference between 


Washington and Tokyo which its editors attended. 


The Summary also carried brief sections on political, psychological, 


and "other developments," however, and reflected interpretations placed 
‘on intelligence by command headquarters, if not its own interpretations. 

Its first reference to possible Chinese intervention is on 7 July, 
when there is mention of the presence, in North Korea, of Korean combat 
veterans who ned served with Chinese Communist forces in Korea, and 
the presence of USSR "advisors." On 2h July the possibility of Korean- 
Manchurian "veterans of the CCF" is mentioned; and on 5 Sept., the 
body of a USSR officer was found in the wree kage of a downed North 
Korean plane (the press report indicating this was stated as ‘tyuncon- 
firmed" by CIA). 

There is no mention at all, however, during the veriod 2 July to 
13 October, of any of the indications of CHICOM intentions which mean- 
while were being reported in Cla's regular weekly and daily world-wide 
summeries. | 


On 1h Oct., CI4 quoted (without coment, suggesting that CIA did 
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not Giscocunt the indication) a report by a Netherlands diplomat in 
Peiping to the effect that four "divisions," "presumed to be Chinese", 
have crossed from Manchuria to North Korea. In this issue, CIA calls 
this report "another" report (that is, presumably a second) on CHICOM 
intervention, but no reference to any earlier report, in preceding 
issues of the Korean Summary, has been found. 

On 28 Oct., three:Chinese POW's are reported as captured by ROK 
forces, and CIA (for the first time in the Korean Naily Summary) published 
its conclusions, as follows: ‘An wmknown number of Chinese soldiers were 
probably incorporated recently into North Korean units to assist in the 
defense of Manchurian border areas. There has been no indication of open 
intervention on the part of Chinese Communist forces." 

On 30 Oct., the capture of ten POW's from three CHICOM divisions is 
mentioned by CIA, but the US 8th Army's conclusion (which was meanwhile . 
published on the same day, in CIA's regular Daily Summary), that three 
CHICOM divisions were in North Korea, was not included in the Korean 
Summary. On the contrary, CIA added (and presumably accepted) a comment 
from General MacArthur's higher headquarters, that "The Far East Comman 
does not believe any of these units.../that is, the 117th, 119th, and 
120th Divisions/ are in North Korea." 

On 31 Oct., CIA mentions (without comment)s in its beginning "high- 
lights" section, that "additional Chinese Communist: troops have been 
captured! Later in the same Summary, CIA quotes the US X Corps as ~ 
having "confirmed the identification" and “tentatively accepted the 
organization" of the 370th Regiment of the 12hth Division of the CHICOM 
Army, "which is said by Chinese POW's to have crossed into North Korea 


at Chian on or about 16 October." This report carries no comment by CIA 


a for 
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(in the Daily Xorean Summary), but in the CIA Daily Summary for the same 


day (31 Oct.), GIA comments that "CIA does not believe" that the ap- 
pearance of Chinese troops indicates that CHICOM "intends to intervene 


directly or openly in the Korean war.! 


No further military indications of CHICOM intervention are reported 


on 1 Nov. and 2 Nov. 1950, in the Daily Korean Summary. 


On 3 Nov., US 8th Army has "re-interrogated" certain captured Chinese 
POWs and has now concluded that the two units previously regarded as 
being only of "regimental" strength are actually of "divisional strength," 
No comment added by CIA, nor is there any comment from the Far East 
Command either accepting this revised estimate or revising its own previ- 


ously issued estimate (30 Oct.) that it did not "believe" that Chinese 


units were in North Korea, 


On  Nov., no further military or other indications of CHICOM inter- 


vention are mentioned. 


On 6 Nov,, CIA quotes (without comment) an "estimate," presumably 
by US 8th Army, that three CHICOM divisions are now engaging the "immediatel 
front of the 8th Army, that is, the northwest sector. (In CIA's regular . 
Daily Summary for the same ‘day, this estimate is attributed not to 8th 
Army but to US Embassy Seoul. ) The Daily Korean Summary for this date 
(6 Nov.) does not, however, mention the northeast sector, where (according 
to the regular Daily Summary, same day) still another CHICOM division 


was located, 


On 7 Nov., no further military or other indications of CHICOM 
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intervention appear, except for a report of "enemy jet aircraft...observed 


patrolling the Manchurian side of the border." 


On 8 Nov., an attack on the "first span" of a Yalu River bridge by 
UN carrier~based planes is reported, Additional hits are reported on 


9 Nov. 


On 11 Nov., additional Chinese POW's have been interrogated by US 
8th Army, one of them indicating for the "first time" the "presence of an 
entire Chinese Communist army in North Korea," (No comment by CIA, nor 
is the report itself repeated in the CIA Daily Saees for that and 


subsequent days.) 
No reports on CHICOM operations on 13 Nov. 


On 1) Nov., "Far East Command now believes" that CHICOM troop strength 
in Korea totals 59,196, presumably reversing its estimate of two weeks 
earlier (30 Oct.), which had denied that "any" CHICOM divisions were in 


North Korea. 


On 15 Nov., in the "highlights" section, CIA states that "Evidence 
continues to indicate an enemy withdrawal in the northwest sector." See 
also CIA Weekly Summary for 17 Nov., in which CIA apparently expects 
"withdrawal" by CHICOM, but concludes that CHICOM does not yet seem 


“ready! to do so. 


On 20 Nov., the views of "UN Command Headquarters" (General MacArthur's 
immediate headquarters) are quoted as "summarizing the pattern of enemy 


withdrawals during the last ten days.'' That headquarters has concluded 
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that ‘although such withdrawals have in the past preceded enemy offensive 
action, the current withdrawals could indicate a high-level decision to 
hold a defense line based on selected strong points in the generally 


favorable defensive terrain of northern Korea." 


No mention of CHICOM forces or operations in Korea, in the Daily 


Korean Summary for 21, 22, and 23 Nov. 


On 2h Nov., CIA quotes (without comment) "UN Command Headquarters in _ 
Tokyo" as having had "a discussion of Chinese Communist intentions," 
suggesting that General MacArthur's headquarters is now less sure that 
CHICOM forces will actually uithdraw", but believes that "in any event!" 
CHICOM intends to "defend the Yalu reservoir and power-installation area. 
In that estimate, UN Command Headquarters "points out that [rts/ present 
indications of a possible Chinese Communist withdrawal to the Yalu River 
are counterbalanced by the increased tempo of Peiping's psychological 
warfare, which is stressing the themes of continued intervention and 
China's inability to permit the occupation of a neighboring country by 


‘American imperialists, 


On 25 Nov. there is no mention of CHICOM forces, operations, or 


intentions. 


f 
On 27 Nov., CHICOM's 50th and 66th Armies are in North Korea, 
according to additional POW sources. One report (from a Chinese officer) 
indicates a total of "six CCF Corps (Armies) in Korea." US Enbassy 
Seoul regards enemy attack as a "general offensive...'t (repeated the next 


day in CIA's regular Daily Summary, 28 Nov.). 
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On 29 Nov., CHICOM units are now reported as a "formidable threat! 


to US X Corps. 


On 2 Dec., CHICOM forces in the northeast sector are "now estimated 
as nine divisions" (estimate presumably made on the ground by UN forces 


in Korea, not by CIA). 


On 11 Dec., US 8th Army has had "no positive contact" with CHICOM 


forces "for several days," 


On 15 Dec., President Rhee of ROK wants UN General Assembly to act 
to "permit MacArthur to continue the fight in Korea," according to US 
mubegay Seoul. Rhee "hold stubbornly to the illusion," says US Embassy, 
"that MacArthur's first communique" (the date of which is not given in 
this report), "stating that the Chinese Communist invasion is in effect 
& new war calling for new decisions in the world's chancelleries, was a 
public statement that he was without authority to continue the fight 
against the Chinese CGhuantstess Rhee "further reasons," says US 
Embassy Seoul, that "the lack of such authority accounts for the 8th 
Army's retreat and that MacArthur must receive such authority from the 
UN if he is to continue the fight in Korea." No comment added by CIA, 


nor does any comment appear in regular CIA Daily Summary for those days. 


The present survey of the CIA Daily Korean Summary is limited to 


the period ending 31 Dec. 1950, 
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EXHIBIT R 


Summary of CIA~Collected Information, July-Hovember 1950 
bearing on Communist China's Intentiors in Korea 


(prepared by Historical Staff, October 1955) 


The summary below is based not on the CIA reports thenselves » but on 
several tabulations (SECRET, totalling about 30 pages) prepared for the 
Director's use, in April 1951, by CIA/cO and CTA/aSC, which were the two 
offices that had direct resronsibility ‘for collecting and disseminating 
information from CIA~controlled sources. While those tabulations extended ; 
beyond November 1950-(to May 1951), and hence go beyond the period of the 
present study, they do nevertheless cover ee er an accounting 

. of CIA's own intelligence-information reporting during the ori teal period 


July-November 1950, when Communist China was planning and launching its 


military intervention in Korea. 


. During the period duly-November 1950, CIA's reports bearing on the 
‘Chinese-intervention issue totalled almost 600 reports collected and 
disseminated. Of them, four were rendered by co/C during that periods 
fourteen by 0G/FBID; 20 by CO/FDD; and 55 by SO. All of these reports 
were disseminated according to normal procedures. It can be assumed, 
conversely, that none of these reports was withheld from the responsible 


agencies involved: neither from CIA's estimating orgaization (ORE, 


later CNE); nor from the State and Defense Department. intelligence agencles, | 





which (with CIA/ORE and CIA/GHE) were responsible f or preparing and 
coordinating estimates in Washington; nor from General MacArthur's head- 


quarters in Tokyo. it appears, furthermore, that many if not all of these 
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reports were also referred to again later, if not specifically at least 
as background information, in the course of CIA's regular Daily and 
Weekly Summaries, which were published and Gisseminated (to the same 


agencies) during the period July - November 1950. 


co/C's four reports included a warning from an American businessman 
(indirectly from the Portuguese Prime Hinister) , in July 1950, that the 
USSR would intervene in anos if the North Koreans "met reverses." CHICOH 
troop movements from south to north China, July - October 1950, were re-- 
ere inddvootly from several sources, including Chinese Nationalist 
sources and a tsdheintey in one of the CHICCM ministries. In addition to 
these four reports, several other reports of CHICOM troop strength, as of 
"Setober" and "November" 1950, were obtained by cC/C, but not published 
until January 1951. (whether the latter additional indications had actually 


been collected before the critical days in November 1950 is not indicated.) 


CO/FBID's reporting on broadcasts of USSR and Far East origin, during 
the period July-November 1950, included, of course, full reporting of 
Communist propaganda attacks on US "aggression" and on UN military opera- 


tions in Korea. FBID published the following, among other items in 1h 





studies: Chou En-lai's threat, early Qctober, not to "supinely tolerate" U.S. 
aggression" in Korea; an "unprecedented" 5-to-lrincrease in Chinese 

Communist propaganda, 31 Getober to 6 November, to convince the Chinese 

that they owed a "blood debt" to Koreas and Moscow's broadcast, about 

H , 15 November, defending Chinese "participation" in Korea "because" U.S. 


operations in Korea were "really directed at China.” 
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cc/FDD's twenty reports, published during the period July-HNovenber 
1950 were based principally on newspapers published in the Far East, in- 
cluding subi ieations appearing in Hongkong, Shanghai, Tokyo, Bangkok, and 
Hanoi and (in a few instances) Communi st~controlled newspapers in Hankow 
and Mukden. Among the indications reported by FDD were the following: 
troop movenents from south to north China, 3 July (twice), 5 July, 9 July, 
10 July, 11 July (twice), 16 July, 23 July, 11 August, 12 August, ‘and 23 August; 
other war preparations in China (15 July and other dates); a report by a 
FOW (5 July) that the 18 NK Division then at Seoul was "composed mostly of 
Chinese"; troop movements by USSR at Port Arthur and Dairen (18 July); 
presence of CHICOM troops actually in Korea (2h July}; soaereiaeey of 
CHICCN intervention in ‘Taiwan or Indochina, with Korea not mentioned 
(5 August}; and a USSR-CHICCM policy conference in Hankow (27 August). 
The dates above are the dates when the newspaper or other publication was 
originally published, but all the items were disseminated by cd well within 
the critical period July - November 1950, (Kost of C0/#DD' s translations 
and summaries were not disseminated until three or four weeks after the 
original publication of a given newspaper. Whether this delay was at that 
time the normal delay in collecting and transmitting the publications to 
Washington, and how lengthy CIA's processing period amounted to, have not 
been analyzed in the present study. In any case, the references above 
were each disseminated and published by 60 well within the critical period, 


July - November 1950.) 


CSO's reports were innediately disseminated directly to the Far East 


Command and processed as soon as possible (usually a few days later) 
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tage tte . 
Include 


through Washington TAC shania. ong CSO's intelligence report 
were mous can retorts disseminated during the critical period July - 
November, 1950. According to OSG's summary in April 1951, "a considerable 
number of reports derived from Chinese sources ... trace [7 the movement . 
of Chinese Communist military forces northward into Lanchuria and toward 
the Korean border, indicating units, equipment, and other order of battle 
details." Also included in GSO's listing of reports are seven "indications 
based on Chinese Communist commercial activities in Hongkong, October and 


Novenber 1950"; and thirteen indications of CHICCM or CHICCH-USSR confer- 


ences and policy statements relating to war preparations, duly - November 


1950. 
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EXHIBIT $ 


The Public Controversy in April-June 1951 
as to the Adequacy of U.S. Intelligence Estimating, July~December_ 1950, 
with respect to Chinese Gonmunist intervention in Korea 


(prepared by Historical Staff, October 1955) 


The following excerpts from public sources," published between 1951 
and 1955, furnish comment on CIA's part in anticipating Chinese Communist 


intervention in the Korean War. - 


% The classification "Confidential" applies to this exhibit as a whole, 
not to individual press references cited. 


ase These excerpts have been selected and quoted from the comprehensive 
press-clioping file entitled ''CT& in the News", assembled and main- 
tained in two forms by the CIA Library: (x) the main scrapbook for 
the year 1951, arranged chronologically; and (2) supplementary en-~ 
velopes of unbound clippings, organized by subject, including three 
envelopes in particular: "Truman Fires Macarthur'; "...Hillenkoetter 
Comments on...Macdrthur'"; and ',,.Testimony...Before...Senate...on the 
Dismissal of...Macarthur." In addition, further recollections by 
General Macarthur were published later: (1) in 1954, in his author- or 
ized memoirs, tWactrthur, 191-1951", edited by Ceneral Willoughby 
and John Chamberlain; and (2) in 1955, in the memoirs entitled 
WMactrthur's Rendezvous With History", edited by General Courtney 
whitney. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN IN MAY 1951 
ae 


President Truman, at his regntar press conference on 3 May 1951, 
was asked to comment on General MacArthur's testimony, earlier that day 
with respect to pre-intervention intelligence coverage on Communist 
China. (‘he President's remarks as published wave paraphrased, rather 
than quoted verbatim, in accordance with traditional White House press. 
practice. The fullest summary found is in the Washington Post, May 
1951.) Commenting on Macarthur's charge that CIA told Macarthur that the 
Chinese "would not intervene in Korea," the President said that "ifn 
CI&£ had made such a report, "it had not come to him" (that is, to the 
President). When pressed further, however, by another reporter, who 
asked the President whether CIA had not actual ly reported to the White 
House "in advance of the November 2l)-25-26 intervention," the President 
qualified his first categorical reply and "said he didn't know-~that he 
would have to look it up." He said further that "the CIA sent reports 
to him every day. He added that he read them every day, too, but couldn't 
recall exact dates. He said the ‘question of what the CIA and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff expected before the Chinese did intervene would be 
brought out by the Senate committee." é 

4t the same press conference (3 May 1951), President Truman said’ 
that if MacArthur did "not" have the benefit of "CTA reports at the time 
of the Red attack," it was "because fe (MacArthur) did not let the agency 
(CIA) operate in his command until recently" and that that administrative 


situation improved "only after its chief,...Smith, flew to Tokyo last 
ae 
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_ January to confer with Mackrthur o! (The next day, at the Senate hearing, 
MacArtimr labelled Truman's charges of non-cocperation as "all tommyrot", 
For Macdrthur's further testimony on this. point, see elsewhere in this 
study.) 

In another report of this press conference (New York Times, | May 1951), 
President Truman said (paraphrased) that-General MacArthur "certainly had 
convinced him," at their wake Island conference in October 1950, "that 


the Chinese Reds would not enter the Korean conflict," 
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ADMIRAL HILLENKOBTTER'S RECOLLECTIONS IN MAY 1951 


On 9 May 1951, in a press interview, Admiral Hillenkoetter ccimented 
on General MacArthur's charge (a few days earlier) that intelligence 
agencies in Washington failed to tell him of the movement of the Chinese 
3rd and Irth armies from China to Manchuria. Hillenkeetter said that 
"he did not recall any word of Chinese troop movements to Manchuria up 
to the time he left the CIA October 1 (1950).' Such information, if it 
had been available to CIA, "would" have been sent by CIA not to Macdrthur 
directly but to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ‘wnder normal procedure." 

As to ida dan thind 8 monusonparetion with CIA, charged by President 
Truman, Hillenkoetter recalled that "CIA had cordial and effective 
relations with MacArthur's Far East Command up to the time he left! CIA. 

Hillenkoetter also . commented generally on his understanding of 
CIA's responsibilities for estimating, apparently in the same interview. 
He said that 'ICIA could not be called on to report more than the location 
and estim te of the capabilities of any Chinese troops in Manchuria." 
Underscoring his belief, Hillenkoetter added (quoted directly): "To 
predict the intentions of the enemy, real or potential, you would need 
a crystal ball." 

All except the latter direct quotations ane quoted from various 
paraphrases of HWillenkoetter's press interview, published at the time 
(for example) in the Huntington (W.VA.) Herald-Dispatch, 11 May 1951; 


Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, 10 May 1951; and Fresno (Calif.) Bee, 11 May 1951. 


et ie 
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Mac&rthurts Estimete of About 15 October 1950 


In Uctober 1950, at the Wake Island conference, General MacArthur's 
own estimate of Chinese Commmist intentions in Korea was requested by 
President Truman. A verbatim transcript of Mac&rthur's estimate is in- 
cluded in Frazier Hunt's The Untold Story of Douglas MacArthur (195)), 
pp. 475-6. It took the form of remarks in reply to President Truman's 
question, "What are the chances of Chinese or Soviet interference?! 
MacArthur's reply was as follows: 

"Very little. Had they interfered in the first or ‘second month it 
would have been decisive. We are no longer fearful of their intervention. 
We no longer stand hat in hand. The Chinese have 300,000 men in Manchuria. 
Of these probably not more than 100,000 to 125,000 are distributec along 
the Yalu River. Only 50,000 to 60,000 can be gotten across the Yalu River. 
They have no air force. Now that we have bases for our Air Force in Korea, 
if the Chinese tried to get down to Pyongyang there.would be the greatest 
slaughter. 

"With the Russiens it is a little different. They have an air force 
in Siberia and a fairly good one, with excellent pilots equipped with some 
jets and B-25 and B-29 planes. They can put 1,000 planes in the air with 
some 2,000 more from the Sth and 7th Soviet fleets. They are probably no 
match for our Air Force. The Russians have no ground troops avaiebis for 
‘North Korea. They would have difficulty putting troops inte the field. 

It would take six weeks to get a division across, and six weeks brings the 
winter. The only other combination would be Russian air support of Chinese 
ground troops, 


"Russian air is deployed in a semicircle through Mukden and Harbin, 


Sons 
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but the coordination between the Russian air and the Chinese ground would 

be so flimsy that I believe Russian air would bomb the Chinese as often as 

they would bomb us. Ground support is a very difficult thing to do. Our 

Marines do it perfectly. They have been trained for it. Our own air and 

ground forces (coordination) are not (as good) as the Marines, but they 

are effective. Between untrained air and ground forces an air umbrella is 
_ impossible without a lot of joint training. I believe it just wouldn't 


work with Chinese Communist ground and Russian air. We are the best."* 


rt 


* The text of MacArthur's estimate does not appear, however, in his own 


authorized memoirs, published in 1954 by Willoughby and Chamberlain 
nor in those edited by whitney in 1955. 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY GENERAL MACARTHUR IN MAY 1951 


At the Senate hearing on 3 May 1951, (verbatim transcript in 
New York Times, 4 May 1951), General MacArthur was asked by Senator 
Russell, presiding, "...did your intelligence have any previous knowledge 
of...Uhinese...crossing the boundaries in any considerable force, prior 
to the attack and our reversals in North Korea, last December?" 

MacArthur replied as follows: ‘We had knowledge that the Chinese 7 
Communists had collected large forces along the Yalu River. My own 
reconnaissance, you understand, was limited entirely to Koreas; but the 
general information which was available, from China and other places, 
indicated large accumlations of troops. The Red Chinese, at that time, 
were putting out, almost daily, statements that they were not intervening, 
that these were volunteers only.!! 

NAbout the middle of September" (1950), Machrthur went on, "our 
Becrotany of State announced that he thought there was little chance, 
and no logic, in Chinese intervention. In November our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency here had said that they felt there was little chance of any 
major intervention on the part ofthe Chinese forces,'! (Ibid) 

MacArthur continued: Now, we ‘ourselves on the front realized that 
the North Korean forces were being stiffened, and our intelligence, made 
just before General Walker launched his attacks, indicated they thought 
from 40,000 to 60,000 men might be down there." (Ibid) (Whether that 
figure included both Chinese and Korean troops, or only Chinese troops, 
was not indicated by MacArthur. ) 


MacArthur, generalizing about the nature of intelligence, went on 
-7- 
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to say: "Now you mist understand that the intelligence that a nation is 
going to launch war is not an intelligence that is available to a commander 
limited to a small area of combat. That intelligence should have been 
given to me." Ibid. (Whether Macarthur was actually receiving CIA's 
estimates and CIA's Weekly and Daily Summaries during this period duly- 
esau 1950 is not indicated in the hearing. ) 

Commenting further on intelligence sources available to hin, MacArthur 
suggested that the British had better intelligence from the Defense Depart- 
ment, and that CIA ‘and other Washington agencies were withholding infor-~ ; 
mation from him that they had obtained or could obtain from outside his 
own Far Hast theater of operations. Thus, he went ont "The agencies 
that the controlling powers had,’ which received reports from all over 
the world, from all the nations of the world, which had ite-the British 
Secret Service had every secret service of any of the allies at his 
disposal, which were not at mine-~gave a much wider and a much broader 
basis upon which to ma&e those concepts." (Ibid. ) 

Whether MacArthur depended on intelligence at all is not clear. 

Thus Senator cussell asked MacArthur whether he deployed his troops on 
the intelligence "assumption" that there would be "no intervention by a 
considerable number of Chinese," and MacArthur replied emphatically "no". 
His troop dispositions were based instead, he said, ‘upon the basis of 
the enemy that existed, and the orders that I had to defeat them. That 
enemy was the North Korean group, and our forces had practically des- 
troyed then. We would have completely destroyed them, if the Chinese had 
not intervened. We were limited...by the ‘two conditions: the size of 


the force I had; and the mission that was given me...to clear out all 


eg 
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North Korea, to unify it, and to liberalize it....as a matter of fact, 
the disposition of those troops, in my opinion, could not have been 
improved upon, had I known the Chinese were going to attack. The difficulty 
that arose was not the disposition of the troops, but the overwhelming 
number of the enemy forces, and the extraordinary limitations that were 
placed upon me in the use of my Air. Had I been permitted to use my Air, 
when those Chinese forces came in there, I haven't the faintest doubt we 
would have thrown them backs soo! 

Senator Russell asked again, "Did I understand you correctly, 
General, when you said,...had you known the Red Chinese were coming in 
in great force, that you would have had exactly the same disposition. of 
troops that you did have?" MacArthur replied, "I don't see how I could 
' have done anything else, Senator. You understand, it was a calculated 
risk from the day we entered in Korea on dune 27; the calculated risk was 
‘whether China or the Soviet would intervene. Inthe face of that risk,. 
which I had nothing to do with, you understand, I was ordered with these 
forces I had to clear North Korea....now when the doubt arose as to 
whether the enemy was concentrating great forces there, we had three 
alternatives; one was to ascertain the truth of the strength of what we 
had; the other was to sit where we were. The third was to go in precip~ 
State retreat....Now what we actually did was to move forward to ascertain 
the strength of the enemy's forces....What we did was really a reconnais~ 
sance in force. It was the only way we had to find out what the enemy 
had and what his intentions were," 

MacArthur then repeated, again, that "If I had known the Chinese 
troops were there I couldn't have done any differently. If I had started 
the withdrawal--it is exactly what I did, just as soon as we ascertained the 


truth and the plans were all made." 
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With reference to the problem of contemporary records vs. later 





historical recollections of MacArthur's Wake Island conference with President 
Truman on 15 October 1950, MacArthur was reminded, at the Senate hearing 

in May 1951, that General Bradley had sent him copies of the minutes. 
MacArthur acknowledged receiving those minutes on about 27 October 1950, 

but, he said, "I did not read the copies....I merely put it in the file. 

I have no idea...whether it was Sitheutl cass By that time Senator, that 
incident was about as dead as the dodo bird." But, MacArthur added a moment 
later, "I have no doubt in general they are an accurate report of what 7 
took place." 

With reference to MacArthur's intelligence estimate made to President 
Trumen in October 1950, at the Wake Island conference, in which MacArthur 
doubted the probability of Chicom intervention, MacArthur was quoted later 
(21 4pril 1951, a few days before he appeared at the Senate hearings) as 
recal ling that no one in the entire U.S. Government had the "slightest 
ideal that Communist China would intervene in Korea. In an sneuaeiees g 
statement for him, 21 April 1951, issued in New York City by his "military 
secretary" (General Whitney), MacArthur goes on to say that "At the time | 
of the Wake Island conference, as far as I know, no one had the slightest 
idea that such a decision of intervention would be made by Red China. As 
far as I know, neither the State Department nor eons intelli gence agencies 
of the Government had the slightest evidence to warn of such a decision. 
Certainly, no such warnings were given to Machrthur. To: the contrary, all 
appeared to disccunt the possibility of such intervention ae that stage....! 
Klaborating orally on Mactrthur's prepared statement to the press, Whitney 
said that, so far as the Chinese intervention issue was concerned, 


President Truman "produced nothing from his better.sources of information 
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beyond what the Army had." (New York Times, 22 April 1951.) 

On the other hand, MacArthur's other chief assistant, General Willoughby, 
was quoted as follows, in a press interview on 1 June 1951, a few weeks 
after General MacArthur's appearance before the Senate committee. In that 


interview, Willoughby denied that Chicom intervention in Korea had been 





a "monumental surprise" to Macérthur's headquarters. "That is not the 
casé....Chinese troops were known to be along the Yalu River....Their 
build-up inside Korea was known, but not in detail." What his headquarters 
did not know, Willoughby added, was “whether or not the Chinese meant : 
business--entry into the war on a large scale." The 'only way" to get that 
kind of intelligence, Willoughby asserted, was by a "reconnaissance in 
force"--to take prisoners, capture maps and orders, and "slice into the 
threatening Chinese mass and break it up." (AP dispatch, quoted in the 
Centralia, Ill., Sentinel, 2 June 1951.) 

MacArthur recalled (i May 1951, at the Senate hearing) that in November 
(7) 1950 he expected to gather more intelligence on Chinese intentions by 
what he called a reconnaissance in force". "The reconnaissance would 
have developed the strength of the enemy. If it was not sufficient to 
resist us, it would have been an all-out assault (by US-UN forces) and, 
as I explained in my communique, it would have undoubtedly destroyed the 
last remnants of the North Korean forces. Where a reconnaissance ig 
force~-the line between a reconnaissance in force and an assault attack 
is a rather nebulous one and depends upon cireumstances, what starts out 
aS a reconnaissance in force might well result in a full-scale assault so 
far as your forces are concerned,'! (New York Herald-Tribune, 5 May 1951.) 


Regarding President Truman's statement (3 May) that MacArthur had 
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not cooperated with CIA in the Far fast, ona question raised by Senator 
Knowland, MacArthur said (4 May; ibid.): "That statement is all tomnyrot. 
Every possible assistance has been given by me to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The only thing I insisted upon was that the Central Intelligence 
Agency, when they came into the theater, would not act surreptitiously 

so they would coordinate with my own Sitar tt gino: I have given them 
every possible assistance." 

Replying to a question by Senator Flanders, for General MacArthur's 
general estimate of Soviet intentions, MacArthur said: ‘My belief is that. 
the basic plan of the Sete are pitched upon a mchbroader basis than 
an incident which might occur in Korea or even in Asia itself. fs I said 
before, I believe the Soviet has two fundamental basic choices, either 
she is going to attack or she is not going toattack; and I do not believe 
that what happens in Korea will tend to shape the world-wide global policies 
that they may daten upon." (Ibid.) Giving his estimate of Sino-Soviet 
relations, MacArthur said (in reply to a question of Senator Fulbright): 

"I believe there is an interlocking of interest between the Communist 
China and the Kremlin. The degree of control and influence that the 
Kremlin may have in China is quite problematical." (Ibid, ) 

On MacArthur's alleged non~cooperation with CIA in the Far Hast, Senator 
Morse asked him (5 May 1951) whether the two agents, mentioned by President 
truman, were barred from "your intellizence files" and were ordered not 
to have access to the Korean battlefield, some time before Ceneral Smith's 
trip to Tokyo in Jamary 1951. MacArthur replied, "pure bunkum, Senator." 
(N.Y. Times, 6 May 1951.) The "onlyt! problem of having additional assis- 
tance besides theater intelligence, MacArthur said, is "that there should 
be proper coordination between his own intelligence service and the CTA. 
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The CIA out in my command has worked in complete unity and with my Chief 
of Intelligence, General Willoughby, G2." (Ibid.) Replying to a further 
question by Senator Morse, MacArthur asserted that the purpose of General 
Smith's trip to Tokyo (Jan. 1951) igs to perfect and expand the CIA; it 
was not to iron cut any friction, it was not because of any difficulties. 
It was largely due to expanding and increasing the effort that was being 
made to gather intelligence." Pressed further by Morse, whether there 

was any "friction" between CIA and Willoughby, MacArthur said, "Nothing 
that would not be normal and minor, nothing that ever reached me." Pressed 
further again, by Morse, whether CIA was "denied access" to "whatever 
intelligence your intelligence system could supply," MacArthur replied; 
"That would be ridiculous." (Ibid. ) 

With respect to indications and estimates of Sino~Soviet intentions 
in Korea in 1950 and early 1951, MacArthur expressed his opinion and recollec» 
tions as follows (in a reply to a further question by Senator Morse, 

5 May 1951): 

"I don't believe that the Soviet has sufficiently associated itself 
with the war in Korea to believe that the defeat of Red China to the ex- 
tent of her being forced to evacuate Korea would necessarily produce great 
prejudice to the Soviet cause in other parts of the world. It has been 
quite apparent to me, Senator, that the linking of the Soviet to this 
Korean war has paled out as the events have progressed, 

"When this was first Started, there wasn't any special thought# of 
Red China intervening. ‘The entire thought of the world, and anxiety of 
the world, was that the Soviet might intervene, but as time has progressed, 
the conjunction of the Soviet to this campaign has receded rather than 
increased. 
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"WAL that time we were all looking for a big Russian mission there. 

We were Looking for various Soviet indications of engaging in the combat. 

"On the contrary, the Soviet, even whén we accidentally bombed one 
of her fields and admitted it and apologized and disciplined the officers 
involved and offered the Soviet compensation, they didn't even take the 
trouble as far as I know to collect any compensation, they dropped the 
issue. 

"We have gone close to their border there without, as far as I can - 
ascertain, or my intelligence, the slightest increase of their troops on 
the sector between North Korea and Siberia. I have seen no indication 
of the Soviets' desire to identify themselves increasingly with this 
Korean canpaign. They have at Lake Success and the chancellories of the 
world. They have been the spokesmen, but cut on the battlefront it has 


been quite the contrary." 
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Recollections by MacArthur in 195); 


In 195 General Willoughby and John Chamberlain, undoubtedly re- 
flecting General MacArthur's opinions, published the authorized edition 
of MacArthur's Memoirs, 'MacArthur, 191-1951". With reference to Chinese 
intervention, they concluded (p. 378) suet what "undeubtedly...tipped the 
scales in Red China's future decisions" (that is, its intentions with 
respect to intervention in Korea) was "the amazing order from Washington, - 
issued to the Seventh Fleet in June (1950), to ‘neutralize! Formosa,!! 

This order, they say, "released two great Red Chinese’ armies...for trans- 
fer elsewhere," that is, to Manchuria. Sometime after June 1950, 
Willoughby asserts, these armies "were reported to be moving north toward 
Manchuria." This "concept of sanctuary imminity", Willoughby concludes, 
"undoubtedly tipped the scales in Red China's future decisions." (No 
documentation is offered by him, however, either from any contemporary in- 
telligence or any post-intervention intelligence analysis which led to this 
conclusion..) 

On 27 August 1950, "MacArthur's intelligence summaries...contained a 
miscellany of highly suggestive and completely ominous reports from Chinese 
Nationalist chamels, "so Willoughby recalled in 195), (p. 380). Among the 
indications of Chicom intervention quoted by him (apparently verbatim) were 
the following; a "high level meeting" in Peking; the appointment of a 
Chicom commander for North Korea; and various Chico trcop movements. 

At "a later date!, that is, sometime after 27 August (but the exact 
date is not indicated by the editors}, MacArthur himself is quoted as 
Saying that it is 'now plainly evident" that Chinese intervention "was 


responsive to basic decisions reached even before the North Korean attack 
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last June." It is "perfectly clear now! that, regerdless of any U.S. 





crossing beyond the 38th parallel, "the Chinese forces would have been 
utilized to rectify the situation resulting from the North Korean defeat." 
MacArthur is quoted as saying that it would be Imaive indeed" to "believe" 
that such en imaginary line as the 38th parallel "would have influenced the 
Chinese in the slightest degree." (Willoughby does not identify this docu- 


ment in the context in which it was originally produced, and the significant 





word "now! is not dated. Whether this considered conclusion by Macarthur 
was expressed by him before or after the actual intervention, or before, 
during, or after the heat of public’ controversy, amd whether this was a con= 
clusion expressed privately or uttered publicly--none of these questions 

are answered by Willoughby.) 

Regarding MacArthur's Wake Island conference with President Truman on 
October 15, 1950, certain otherwise identified "staff notes" of that con- 
ference are quoted verbatim by Willoughby, as follows: "The item of 
Chinese intervention wes bronght almost casually. Truman and his advisers 
had known from intelligence reports for some time that a build-up of 
Chinese forces in Manchuria was a fait accompli. On October 5 G H. 2. 
reported 18 Red Divisions along the Yalu, while an over-all total of 38 
Divisions was carried in Manchuria...To determine if the “ed hordes were 
on the move or not, by day or night, was made impossible by Truman's own 
suicidal orders that kept our planes twenty miles south of the river border, 
It was the general consensus of all present that ded China had no intention 
of intervening. This viewpoint had previously been advanced by the Jentral 
Intelligence Azency and Secretary of State Acheson....dGeneral MacArthur's 
views were asked as to the chance of Hed China's intervention. He replied 
that the answer could only be Ispeculative'; that neither the State 
Department through its diplomatic listening posts abroad, nor the 
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the Central Intelligence Agency to whom a field commander must look for 
guidance as to a foreign nation's intention to move from peace to war, 
reported any evidence of intent by the Peiping government to intervene 
with major forces; that his own local intelligence (which he regarded as n 
unsurpassed anywhere) reported heavy concentrations near the Yelu border 
in Manchuria whose movements were indeterminate; that his own military 
estimate was that with our largely unopposed air forces, with their atomic 
potential capable of destroying at will bases of attack and lines of supply 
north as well as south of the Yalu, no Chinese military commander would 
have dared hazard the commitment of large forces upon the Korean ee ae 
The risk of their utter destruction through lack of supply would be too 
great," 
contemporary . 

Another "staff commentary" by MacArthur's headquarters (not dated) 
is quoted: ‘How little did MacArthur realize that by one process or another 
it would be conveyed to the Red Chinese that even though they entered the 
fray in large forces, it would be under the sanctuary of being immune from 
any destructive action by our military forces within their own areas....That 
the Red Chinese commander apparently knew such a decision would be forth- 
coming wnile General MacArthur did not, represents one of the blackest 
pages ever recorded," 

Meanwhile, between early June and late October 1950, Willoughby says 
(p. 385), there were "continuing evidences" of Chicon troop movements, "As 
early as June 5" a G-2 report indicated that North Korea "received rein- 
forcements from the Chinese Communist Forces through Manchuria." "This was 
the first of a continuous succession of reperts and comments on the Chinese 
potential," Willoughby says. There follow: (pp. 385-387) quotations of 


various indications of Chicom capabilities and intentions, from 6 June to 
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28 October 1950, taken from the Tokyo "Daily Intelligence Summaries," On 
1h October, is added this considered estimate by MacArthur's headquarters: 
"Re the fine line of demarcation between enemy ‘intentions! and eneny 
‘capability', recent declarations by Chinese Communist leaders, threatening . 
to enter N.K. if the Americans were to cross the 38th sarailel. are probably 
in the category of diplomatic blackmail. the decision is beyond the 
purview of combat intelligence: it is a decision for war on the highest 
level, i.e., by the Kremlin and Peiping." (p. 386). 

Willoughby goes on to say, (p. 387), that "Military-political research 
dealing with the intentions of a foreign nation normally was handled by | 
the State Department or the Central Intelligence Agency.!"! 

He then quotes a sapeee which he calls “a curicus example of contro~ 
versial Washington reporting on this elusive topic; it was obviously 
'planted'." This report, Willoughby says » was mailed to Tokyo on Novenber 
21 and "took mors than a week to reach Tokyo", but it is not otherwise 
identified by Willoughby, (whether it was a classified official report, -a 
newspaper report, or a personal letter is not indiestad.) The report, he 
says, "conceded" that evidence of intervention of "serious proportions” 
was present but "concluded" that "there was no evidence available that the 
Chinese were committed to an all-out military action." The unidentified 
report, as Willoughby quotes it, is as follows (pp. 388-9): 

"Many people in Washington including several Suropean Diplomats know 
of an overall intelligence report on Korea prepared by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. This report took a very grim, foreboding view of the Sees 

and intention of the Communist Chinese in Korea. Completed on November 21; 


it was available to Macdrthur's staff before the offensive was Launched," 
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In any case, Willoughby continues (p, 388) » hacdrthur took steps "to 


force the enemy to tip his hand: MacArthur's attack of November 2h was a 


reconnaissance in force but with freedom of acticu to advance or withdraw," 
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Recollections by Macarthur in 1955 
rare acer era enter a 


General Courtney Whitney's forthcoming book, "MecArthur's Rendezvous 
with History", serialized in Life Magazine in August and September 1955, 
deals in passing with the Chinese~ intervention intelligence issue. The 
prefatory note to the Life articles states that the "interpretations. ..set 
forth by General Whitney are presented as the authoritative answers of 
General MacArthur." The excerpts below are from Chapter IV, "The War 
MacArthur Was Not Allowed to Win't: ° 

"But the best example of how the Administration used the Wake Island 
conference against MacArthur is shown by the President's charge that the 
general had given him "assurance" that the Chinese Communists would not 
enter the Korean war. 

"Here is what both teien and MacArthur said on the subject:  . i 

"Truman asked, What are the chances for Chinese or Soviet interference?! 

"MacArthur replied that hig answer would be purely speculative but 
that his guess would be "very little." MacArthur proceeded from the premise, 
waich the others present knew, that there was no evidence from Peking that 
Red Chinese intervention was under serious consideration. No intimation 
of such a possibility had been communicated to him by Washington. And 
field intelligence, badly handicapped by the orders of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to restrict air recomaissance to North Roan: could furnish no 
reliable clue. 

"But what is most important about the entire discussion is an under- 
standing of the military assumptions upon which MacArthur was naturally 
basing his qualified guess. It seemed to him at the time, as indeed it still 
does today, that if an enemy attacked our forces, we would immediately re- 


taliate., This would appear to be so obvious an axiom that it did not even 
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need to be stated. If the Chinese intervened, we could use our undisputed 


air and naval superiority at the very outset to establish an effective 
blockade of the Chinese coast and daunch destructive blows against 3ed 
China's Manchurian bases of supply. 

“We were not pretending that the units of our Navy and Air Force were 
blockading and bombing the North Korean enemy only in South Korea, We had 
responded to the North Korean attack by carrying the war to the enemy in 
North Korea, Mac&rthur naturally assumed that in the case of China we . 
would do the same. | 

Wit waver ooeueee to MacArthur to-question President Truman and his 
‘advisers on whether or not they intended to take such a course. It would 
have been like ‘waiting if we intended to fight the enemy with guns or with 
bows and arrows. 

"Why this obvious point eluded the President and his military advisers 
MacArthur will never know. But it could not have eluded the Chinese gen-~ 
erals; of that “eearthur is sure. It follows, then, that there can be 
" only one circumstance under which the Chinese did finally decide to enter 
the Korean wars someone must have told them what no one told MacArthur. 
Someone must have told them that even if the Red Chinese swarmed across 
the Yalu into North Korea in overwhelming herdes, even if they slaughtered 
U.N. soldiers by the thousands on the battlefiéld and in the prisoner of 
war camps, the U.5. Governnent would meekly decline to retaliate and the 
Reds' staging and Supply area in Manchuria would remain a Sanctuary. 

"Despite false charges to the contrary, MacArthur did not predict un- 
equivocally that the Chinese would not enter the Korean war. And it is of 


interest to note that so convinced were the President's advisers that there 
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would be no intervention that General Bradley asked MacArthur when he thought 


he could spare a division for Europe. Mac4rthur estimated that the North 
Korean enemy might well be defeated in time for the Eight Army to leave 
Korea by Christmas. And the plans for the political unity of Korea and its 
postwar government and rehabilitation were discussed as a matter for the 
immediate future, 

"After MacArthur and the President had met and started to converse, 
the general was sure that the conference would prove a constructive one, 
MacArthur liked Mr, Truman from the start and was delighted with his engaging 
personality, It was only later, when Mr. Truman made hig amazing charge 
that MacArthur had misinformed him on the possibility of Red Chinese in~ 
tervention, that MacArthur understood what the Wake Island meeting actually 
was: a sly political ambush." 

The US 8th Army's "first" combat intelligence on Chinese Communist 
troops in Korea came after the action on the night of October 26, 1950 
(p. 68). "Then came the aud news: prisoners taken...indicated for the 
first time that an estimated minimum of three divisions of Red ‘Chinese had 


joined the battle.” 
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Secretary of State Acheson's Recollections in June 1951, 
together with Quotations from Records of 1950 


At the Senate eemmelersethoeete on 3 dune 1951, Secretary Acheson 
replied at length to questions by Senator Saltonstall on what Saltonstall 
called "the lack of accurate intelligence" regarding CHICCM intervention 
in Korea in 1950, (Verbatim transcript of hearing in New York TIMES, 
June 1951.) Some of these replies were from memory, while others were - 
apparently quoted either from original documents évadtebie to the State 
Department in 1950 or from historical studies made for his use in the 
Senate hearings in 1951. The verbatim transcript of l; June 1951 is as 
follows: 

"The general state of information which came to us," Acheson 
recalled, "I think I can describe this way -- that in the pericd from the 
25th of dune to the 23d of September, the general intelligence estimates 
which were put together, regarded intervention as improbable, barring 
Seviet decision to precipitate global war. 

"that was the corclusion which was dram from all the bits of 
information that came in. 

"From Sept. 23rd to the 26th, it seemed that the same result 
was probably true, / 

"Now, I have to caution about all of these things, that one 
Should not suppose that then you make a conclusion of that sort, that 
then turns into fact, 


"This is one's best guess, as to someone's ‘intentions. 
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"You also have information as to the capability of the other 
people, and the capability of intervention always existed and you have 
to make a decision as to whether you think it is possible or probable ; 
and the general view was that it was improbable and everyone continued 
to ae the idea that you couldn't dismiss the possibility. 

"At the end of September, there were reports which were sent 
out through the Covemment of India, that statements had been made to 
their representatives by Chinese officials that if we crossed the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel they would intervene, 

"Those were important matters to be considered, end they were 
considered; and on the 3rd of October, for instance, the Chinese Communist 
foreign minister informed the Indian Ambassador, at Peiping, that if we 
crossed the Thirty-eighth Parallel, China wuld send troops to the Korean 
frontier to defend North Korea. 

"That was a cryptic staterient made by him. He said that this 
action would not be taken if only South Korean troops crossed the parallel. 

"That was a matter which had to be given very considerable 
attention, “and information to that effect was sent to General MacArthur. 

"it the time this statement was made, the United Nations was 
preparing to vote on its resolution, finally adopted by the General As- 
sembly on October 7. It was acted om by Committee Cne, on Get. h, so 
that you also have to keep in mind that perhaps this statement was put 
out to have some effect on the vote. 

"It went on in October, Cther officials of other nations 
reported similar statenmts coming cut of Peiving, by Chinese officisis. 

"On Oct. 10, this was pit out on the radio fron Feiping as a 
_ Statement of their intentions. 
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"The general view still remained, on October 12, that while it was 


“a possibility, and you have to keep it in mind, they did not think it was 
a probability. . 

At the time of the Wake island meeting, there was consideration 
of this, and it was considered unlikely. 

"On the 19th of October, the State Department came to the con- 
clusion that it was unlikely but said they could not be dismissed, these 
threats could not be dismissed as mere bluff. : 

"On the 26th of vctober, the first Chinese prisoner was captured, 
So that you began to know, at that point, that Something was happening, 

"On November , the Commander in Chief, Far East, in an intel- 
ligence appreciation, stated that while Chinese Communist intervention was 
a distinct possibility, sufficient evidence was not at hand to warrant 
immediate acceptance. . 

"On November 5, General Mac&rthur, in a special Hiperk to the 
United Nations, reported that U.N. forces were tin hostile contact with 
Chinese Communist military units', so the thing begins to be more and 
mere known, 

"On November Gy Supplementing his report, General Mac4rthur, in 
his communication of November 6th, reported the destruction of the North 
Korean armies, but that U.N. forces were now faced with a new and a fresh 
army, ‘backed up by a pessibility of large enemy reserves and adequate 
supply. t | . 

"That was on the 6th of November. - 

"On the 7th of November, the Commander in Chief, Far Hast, in 
an intelligence appreciation stated that 46 anmcarues enemy build-up 


: might 
continued, that that prevent any further advance and Might even force 
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@ retrograde movement. 


"On November the 8th, the general view here in Washington 
Stated the Commnist objective 'was to halt the advance of the U.N. 
forces in Korea and to keep a Commnist regime in being on Korean soil.! 

"From November 8 onward, the United Nations Security Council 
members took immediate cognizance of that intervention as a military and 
Political fact of grave importance and talked about it a great deal, 

"On November 2), we concluded here in Washington that the 
Chinese objective was to obtain United Nations withdrawal by intimidation 
and diplomatic means, but in case of failure of these mans there would 
be increasing intervention, and it was said that there was not available ° 
evidence sufficient for a conclusion as to whether the Chinese Commnists 
were committed to a full scale offensive effort. 

"On November 2), General MacArthur's Special commnique to the 
U.N. said; . 

'The giant U.N. pincer moved according to schedule today. The 
Air Forces, in full strength, completely interdicted the rear areas and 
an air reconnaissance behind the enemy line, and along the entire Length 
of the Yalu river border, showed little Sign of hostile military activity: 
The left wing of the envelopment Byeneed against Stubkorn and failing 
resistance. The right wing, gallantly supported by naval air and surface 
action, continued to exploit its commanding position, 

‘Our losses were extraordinarily light. The logistic situ- 

ation is fully geared to sustain offensive operations. The justice of 


our 
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course and promise of early completion of our mission is reflected in the 
morale of troops and commanders alike!" 

"Gn Nov. 28, General MacArthur's. special comimique to the 
United Nations said: 

'inemy reactions developed in the course of our assault opera- 
tions of the past four days disclose that a major Segment of the Chinese 
continental armed forees in army, corps and divisional orgmization of an 
aggregate strength of over 200,000 men is now arrayed against the United 
Nations forces in North Korea % 4 %, 

‘Consequently, we face an entirely new war.! 

"That was a development of the Intelligence. There is one part 
of it that I think ought to be pointed out. . 

"You have’ two problems here, in the Intelligence field. cGne 
was to try and work out arappreciation of the intention, whether the Chinese 
intended to come in, and would come into North Korea, 

"The other one was to get information from the theatre as to. 
what they could do, if they came in, and in what numbers, and how serious 
that would be, 

"The estimates of intention turned out to be wrong, although 
from October omward, there was increasing evidence that they could «= 

SENATOR SAL TONS TALL -~ As of Nov. 2h, the Aetermination here was thet 
the Chinese would probably not come in; isthat correct? 

SECRETARY ACHESON ~- No s €n Nov. 2) the view here was that the Chinese 
objective was to obtain U.N. withdrawal by intimidation and diplomatic 
means, but in case of failure of these means there would be increasing 


intervention. Available evidence was not considered conclusive as to 


whether the Chinese Communists were committed to a full-scale offensive 
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effort, 

"They were in there, all right, but whether they were committed 
to a full-scale offensive effort was not known. 

"The other thing that in Intelligence was important was what 
woulc happen, what were the possibilities, if the Chinese came in 3 and the 
report of the Wake Island meeting, and General MacArthur's estimates 
follow: 

"Had they interfered in the first or second months! ~- this is 
the Korean operation -- ‘it would have been decisive. We aes Longer 
fearful of their intervention. We no longer stand hat in hand. The 
Chinese have 300,000 men in Fanchuria. Of these probably not more than 
100,000 to 125,000 are distributed along the Yalu River. Only 50,000 to 
60,000 could be gotten across the Yalu River. They have no air force. 
Now that we have bases for our air rcs in Korea, if the Chinese tried to 
get down to’ Pyongyang, there would be the greatest slaughter.' 

That tumed out to be an error that they could only get 50,000 
to 60,000 across the river, and if they tried to get dow to the south, 
there would be great slaughter. They did and in considerably larger 
numbers, 

SENATOR SALIWUSTALL -— They really fooled us when it comes right 
dom to it, didn't they? : 

SECRETARY ACHESON == Yes, sir. 

SENATOR SALTONSTAIL -- 1 have no further questions." 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS IN MAY 1951 
. 


The U.S. Government's intelligence estimating on Chinese intervention 
in Korea in 1950 was discussed by various Defense Department officials 
in May 1951, at joint hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, ‘The excerpts below are from the verbatin transcript 
published in the New York Times, unless otherwise indicated. . 

General Marshall, who had replaced Louis Johnson as Secretary of 
Defense in Sept. 1950, was the first of them to appear, 7 to 13 May 1951. 
After listening to all of General MacArthur's testimony, and now all of 
the preceding testimony of General Marshal, Senator Saltonstall dono isned 
(9 May 1951) that "it appears to me that the difference between the 
Administration's policy...and General Macirthur's opinion really boils 
down to a clash of opinion as to the Soviet's intentions, and the Soviet's 
capabilities for waging war in the Far East. Do you agree that that is 
the basis of the difference inbetween you? 
SECRETARY MARSHALL: | 

That is the principal basis of the difference of opinion--as to 
what is the proper course to follow. 
SENATOR SALTO NSTALE: F 

And that comes dow to really a question of trying to interpret the 
Soviet's intentions, and trying to determine from our knowledge, through 
our intelligence, -of his capabilities in the Far Fast for waging war, an 
aggressive war, rather than purely defensive, and as to his intentions 


of putting those capabilities to work; is that not about it? 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL: 

Including his relations with the Chinese Communist regime » which is 
an important factor; but you mention the dominant factors! 

Replying to a further question by Senator Saltonstall, Secretary 
Marshall repeated (what he apparently had asserted the day before) that; 
CIA's reports and evaluations were regularly disseminated by the Defense 
Department to UN Command Headquarters in Tokyo, in 1950 as well as currently. 

After comnenting at length 6n 13 May 1951) on the dangers to effective 
intelligence work by publicity (of the kind that was being aired in the 

c- darrent hearing), Marshall recalled the intelligence available in November 
1950: "fn November, so far asbur information was concerned that I was 
aware of, there was a build-up in the number of planes that the Chinese 
Commnists were reported to have in Manchuria; but later on in January 
and and particularly March, there were indications of a very decided 
build-up, which added to the threat of a very effective retaliation, 
but that was not the case in a large way, as I reall the information, 


in November," 
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In still another part of the hearings (12 May 1951), Secretary Marshall 


denied that he withheld any CIA reports from MacArthur on Communist Chinese 
intervention, He said: "TI have checked very carefully to see that all the 
information f rom the CIA went to his headquarters, and I presume, of course, 
he either saw it specifically, or it was briefed for his attention." 
(Baltimore Sun, 13 May 1951.) 

General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, testified at 
the Senate committee hearings from about 19 May to 23 May 1951, (Only the ; 
transcripts for 23 May were available at the time of this study.) 

Bradley was questioned by Senator Smith about MacArthur's "terrible 
blunder on his part that he didn't know! that Communist China would intervene 3 
and was asked: was "MacArthur's Intelligence Staff't to blame, or was it 
CIA, or "where was iti? Bradley replied: The intelligence on which he had 
to base his decision had to be primarily field intellizence, 

"Now, there were evidences from captured prisoners of from late October 
‘that Chinese had come in to some extent into the operation, 

"Then, on Nov. 6,° General MacArthur Sent in a message that the Chinese 
were pouring across the bridges across the Yalu, and they were coming across 
in great numbers. That was on about Nov. 6. 

"Now, what happened batuees Nov. 6 and the time that he was hit by the 
Chinese attack of about Nov. 26 or 28--the twenty-sixth, I guess--it is 
hard for us here to know, because a lot of that intelligence should have 
come from his own field command.. 

"That concentration on the right flank of the Eighth Army should have 
been picked up by air reconnaissance and ground reconnaisance; in other words, 
by patrol and aviation put in there. 


"How much of that he had, Senator Smith, we don't know here, because 
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we don't get all the field intelligence that a commander gets in the field 
and acts on. But certainly there was enough coming in to indicate that 
there was a considerable Chinese build-up somewhere in North Korea, 

Qe =~ "Was MacArthur prevented from sending réconnaissance planes 
across the border in Manchuria to see whether there were accumulations there 
of troops? 

A, == "We knew all the time that there were concentrations in Man- 
churia, It was a question of how many of them had moved over into Korea, 
and that, as I say, could have been obtained or should have been obtained. 
by air reconnaissance and ground reconnaissance. 

"Now, you must realize, of course, also, that that country in there is 
very heavily wooded by evergreens, and it is rather difficult to pick up 
troops and, as I say, it is very hard to sit here in Washington and say he 
should have known or just what he did know. That is up to the field 
commander, and I certainly would not blame him or’ Ga2br anyone else for the 
fact that he may have had certain information and may have evaluated it 
wrong .!! 

"Bradley went on to say that General Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
would testify further on the intelligence issue, "because he is the execubive 
agent (of the JCS) who passes on to General MacArthur's headquarters all 
the intelligence information,...and he will tell you exactly whet he sent, tt 
(N.Y. Times, 2h May 1951.) (Such a complete listing was apparently not, 
however, published, in the subsequent hearings.) 

General Collins testified on 2h May 1951, but the full transcript of 
his testimony was not available at the time of the present study, Walter 
Trohan of the pro-MacArthur Chicago Tribune (26 Hay 1951), said that Senator 
Connally questioned Collins whether CIA or MacArthur's headquarters had 
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torimary responsibility" for "the military intelligence that would have 


Shown the Chinese Reds intended to enter the war last fall." rohan added, 
without comment: "Collins...asserted the primary responsibility was 
MacArthur's," Later in the hearing, which (like the entire hearing) dealt 
largely with a varlety of non-intelligence issues, Senator McMehon again 
pressed Collins on the intelligence situation in the fall of 1950. Collins! 
reply, as Trchan reported it, was as follows: "Collins said that virtually 
all the intelligence the Pentagon had came from the far eastern command, 

He paraphrased a meeeaus from MacArthur," dated 6 November 1950, 18 days 
before the Chinese Communists attacked in Korea, "in which MacArthur said 
men rani, in large force were pouring over the Yalu river bridges 
from Manchuria." | 


General Vandenverg, Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force in 1951 (as 





(before 1950) 


in 1950), and, incidentally, a former Director of Central intelligence, , was 
questioned by the Senate committee on 29 May 1951, The partial transcript 
of his remarks (N.Y, Times, 30 May 1951) does not, however, contain any 

recollections by him on the particular issue of intelligence estimating of 


Commnist China's intentions in Korea in 1950, 
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_ EDITORIAG AND POLITICAL COMMENT JANUARY-JUNE 1951 
ON INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATING ON CHICOM INTERVENTION IN 1950 
na ne ENE LON LN 1950 


in January 1951 the intelligence Digest editorialized that "Chinese 
intentions...were not a matter for local intelligence." The "failure 
correctly to appreciate the Xorean Situation was in quarters far higher 
than MacArthur's local military intelligence. He relied...on...CIA... 
and it was there that the fundamental mistakes were made that Led to 
local tactical disaster. A through reorganization of the CIA is needed... 7 
and much closer collaboration with the intelligence services of other 
countries..." 

On 26 January 1951 the U.S. News and World Report said that General 
Smith is now "taking hold" of U.S, intelligence in Korea. "A conclusion 
was reached," the magazine alleges, "that appraisals of the military 
Situation in the past had been tailored So. that...Macirthur would get 
what he would like to hear rather than what the facts really indicated," 

On 31 January, Drew Pearson alleged (in the Washington Post) that 
“poor intelligence" on the threat of Chinese intervention was one of 
seven major "errors" in the Korean war to date. He alleged that 
"MacArthur repeatedly and categorically cabled Washington that the Chinese 
were bluffing and would not enter the war," These estimates by MacArthur 
were "contrary" to CIA Fadenba, "eontrary" to stconaate of Defense and 
State Department officials, and "contrary" to the warnings of the British 
and French. 

On 23 April, the London Times reported having heard that CIA 

'produced a warning some days before" the Chinese Communist offensive was 


latnched, "which was seen and rejected by Tokyo" headquarters, The 
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Defense esartwent in Washington, said the Times, was "less" confident 
(than the command headquarters in Tokyo) that Communist China would not 
intervene, 

On 2h April, David Lawrence, in the New York Herald-Tribune, defended 
MacdArthur's bad guess (at the Wake Island conference with President Truman 
in October 1950) that CHICOM would not intervene, with this assertion: 
"Actually, General MacArthur had no other information except that furnished 
him by the Central Intelligence Agency of our governnent , which presumably : 
re informants around the world, and that which came from the Department 
of State," . 

On 2h April, Walter Winchell (in the Washington Post) quoted warnings 
of CHICOM intervention that he said he had published in his column "two 
months before" the Chinese invasion, or "one month before" the Wake Island 
conference. Apparently he referred to one or more columns of about 

ul Eept. 1950. (These have not been checked for purposes of this study.) 

On 2h April, Neal Stanford, in the Christian Science Monitor, said 
that "the record will show, there is reason to believe, that much of 
Weshington's failure to expect a Chinese Communist attack in Korea 
stemmed from the reports it was setting from Generel MacArthur's head~ 
quarters belittling such a development." 

Mark Watson of the Baltimore Sun, and an unnamed editorial writer 
in the Washington Evening Ste were each quoted (in May 1951) as having 
publicly warned, in November 1950, of the pending intervention by Com- 
munist China. These newspapermen were quoted by Richard Wilson in Look 
magazine, 8 May 1951, as follows. Watson was said to have published 


sometime before the military attack on 2-26 November 1950, "an elaborate 
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warning of a Chinese build-up in Manchuria, clearly indicating an offensive 
operation on a large scale," Similarly, the Washington Evening Star de~ 
clared at about that time that Communist China "would soon launch an 
offensive with 2 00,000 troops," (The two original articles referred to 
have not been seen in this study.) 
On 1h May, Tris Coffin (in the New Republic) ‘reported on what was 

Said to be a "confidential briefing for the Senate Armed Services Committee! 
about 1 November 1950, at which General Gruenther, then one of the Pentagon's 
"top strategists," is said to have "pieced together a tragic lack of 

, alertness by the MacArthur command." At that briefing it was Supposedly 
revealed that "there were 260,000 Chinese Communist troops on the Korean 
border! Coffin editorialized that "the General's failure preperly to 

‘ evaluate Chinese intervention at this time was the major blunder of the 


war," 
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Appendix A 


CHRONOLOGY OF KOREAN wan L/ 


1950 

25th June North Korean Armed Forces crossed the 38th Parallel and attacked 
the Republic of Korea. 

27th June Security Council of the’ United Nations, through President Truman, 
called upon all members of the United Nations to render aid to 
the Republic of Korea. 

30th June North Korean Armed Forces captured Seoul, First American troops — 
Landed in Korea. 

3rd July Inchon captured by the enemy. 

hth July | Suwon captured by the enemy. 

7th July General Douglas MacArthur appointed Supreme Commander of all 
United Nations Forces in Korea. 

20th July Taejon captured by the enemy and Major-General Dean taken 
prisoner, 

25th July ‘the port of Pusan threatened by the enemy. 

30th July Start of the United Nations stand in the Pusan perimeter. 

4th August Enemy bridgehead established across Naktong River near Pusan, 

Eth August Enemy threat developed against Taejon, the location of H.Q, 


Eighth US Army. 


29th August 27th British Infantry Brigade landed in Pusan from Hong Kong. 


ist Sep- 
tember 


15th Sep= 
tember 
16th Sep- 


tember 


17th Sep- 
tember 


Start of a allecut attack by the enémy to break into the Pusan 
bridgehead, 
United Nations Forces lended at Inchon, 
Eighth US Amy started an offensive to break out from the Pusan 
bridgehead, 
I US Marine Division recaptured Kimpo airfield near Seoul, 
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L9th September 


25th September 


28th September 


ist October 


Tth October 


10th October 


19th October 


20th October 


lst Novenber 
2nd November 


26th November 


27th November 


hth December 


“‘Uth tecesber 


15th December 


23rd December 
27th December 
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CHRONOLOGY OF KOREAN WAR (contd) 
1950 
Start of the collapse of enemy resistance around the Pusan 
bridgehead. 
Enemy in full retreat northwards from Pusan. 


I US Marine Division recaptured Seoul. 


Enemy in full retreat across the 38th Parallel, : 


General Assembly of the United Nations authorized the United 
Nations Forces to pursue the enemy into North Korea, 


Wonsan captured by troops of I ROK Corps. 


Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea, captured by the 
United Nations Forces. 


Troops of 10 Corps started landing at Wonsan, 


Forward elements of the United Nations Forces reached 
positions along the Yalu River, 


First identi fications eased of Chinese Communist Forces 
in Korea, 


Chinese Communist Forces launched their first offensive 
against the United Nations troops, forcing them to start a 
withdrawal. 


Start of a deep penetration of the United Nations line in 
the area of Tokchon, which threatened the right flank of 
the Eighth US Army. 


Pyongyang recaptured by the Communists, United Nations 


Forees in full retreat, 
Retreat of 10 Corps to the Hungnam bridgehead completed. 


United Nations Forces endeavoured to establish a defensive 
line in the area of the 38th Parallel. 


Evacuation of 10 Corps from Hungnam completed. 
General Matthew B. Ridgeway assumed command of the Eighth 


US Army, in succession to General Walker, killed in a road 
accel dent. 


“Bas 
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CHRONOLOGY oF KOREAN WAR (contd) 
1950 


i/ 


Thomas, Major R, C. We, "The war in Korea, 1950-195 3n (Aldershot, 
Gale and Polden Ltds 195h) 
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Appendix B 


KBY TC FUBLICATIONS CONSULTED 


1. The "CRU Series 

Estinates with the short title "ORR" were published by CIA up to 
Cctober 1950 when the short title was changed to "CIA/RE" and then to 
WNIE". All items in the "ORE" series were “coordinated” with the TAC. 


(Classification according to circumstances. ) 


2. The NIE Series 

This short title was adopted after the establishment of C/N. All 
estimates in this series were approved by the National. Estimates Board 
and examined in council by the Iac, (Classification according to cir- 


cumstances.) 





3. SE's 

Before the establishment of, 0/NE this short title stood for "Special 
Evaluations" which were published without coordination under conditions 
of urgency by CIA separately rether than as part of the Daily or Weekly 
Summaries. After the establishment of C/NE the title stood for "Special 
Estimates" which were coordinated. ( Classification according to cir 


Pa 


cumstances.) 


h. The "IM" Series 

Items called "Intelligence Memoranda! vere published before the 
establishment of C/NE for numerous purposes. They were sometimes fully 
coordinated, sometimes partially coordinated, and sonetimes not coordinated. 


In ay case, they were sent as memoranda from the AD/O2E to the DCI who 
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took full responsibility for their further distribution. ‘Those cited 
here were wcoordinated but were probably disseminated to the more inportant 
part of the distribution List for national intelli gence. (Classification 


according to circumstances. } 


5. “Review of the World Situation" 

Short title, "CIA." Was somewhere between current (published uncoor- 
dinated each month and up to date as of publication} and estimative - 
intelligence (always contained best current estimates arrived at by CIA on 
important developments}. Was designed for and circulated primarily to 


‘the NSC. (Secret) 


6. Various Memoranda 





These sometimes had short titles such as "DM" (Director's memoranda) 
or "SS" (prepared by Special Staff) but were in general communications 
from the Assistant Director, Reports ond Estimates to the DCI for the 


DCL's information. (Classification according to circumstances. ) 


7. The Daily Summary 

A highly selective digest of all dispatches and reports received on 
a given day, intended primarily for Fresident Truman who had originally 
requested this service in February 196 and éontinued to desire it. 
From 197 on, in response to demands from recipients, the Daily had also 
contained "CLA Comments" to interpret information being reported. Hence, 
it constituted more of a running intelligence estimate than had been 
originally intended. All members of the NSC plus the principal officers 


in the State Departnent and Pentagon received it. (Top Secret) 
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8. The Weekly Summary 


‘ Begun four months after the Daily Summary and sent to same distribution 
dist. Was primarily a review of the week's events as reflected in the 
Daily. Although it was originally intended to be no more than this, as 
time went on, it also tended toward interpretations and estimates. (Top 
Secret -- sometimes Secret) 

(NOTE: The Daily and Weekly Sumaries were under a single editor; 
the Review of the World Situation was produced by a different editorial 
staff. Hoth were dependent on the research organization of ORE for 


\ 


expert contributions.) 


9. The Daily Korean Sumary 

Summarized the military situation for President Truman who had requested 
the service immediately after operations began in Korea. Apart from the 
President's insistence, would not have been produced by CIA because it 


consisted almost entirely of military reporting. (Secret) 
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APPENDIX © 


LIST OF ADDITIONAL RELEVANT CIA ESTIMATES OTHER THAN 
THOSE LISTED IN EXHIBITS A TO N 


I. Principal Pre-Invasion Estimates on Korea 


ORE 5/1 The Situation in Korea (S) January 1,19)7 
ORE ~62 Implementation of Soviet Objectives in Korea (S) November 18, 19):7 
ORE 15-8 The Current Situation in Korea (S) March 18, 19h8 


ORE~li-8 Prospects for Survival of the Republic of Korea (S)October 28, 1918 


ORE 32-8 Communist Capabilities in South Korea. (5) February 21, 1919 


ORE 3-h9 Consequences of US Troop Withdrawal from Korea 


in Spring, 199 (S) February 28, 19)9 


ORE 18-50 Current Capabilities of the Northern Korean 


Regime (S) June 19, 1950 


II. Estimates Relevant to the Korean Situation, July-December 1950, 
other than those cited in the "Discussion". 
ee ce ec Us elon 


IM 303 Soviet Capabilities with respect to Japan in the 

Light of the US Commitment in Korea (1S) July 10, 1950 
IM-308 Implications of Chinese Communist Participation 

in the Korean War (S) July 17, 1950 


(NOTE: The evidence suggests that this was never written 
although it is Listed among published iIM's in an inventory 
made by C/RR in March 1953. Announcement tas made on or about 
July 12 that it would be written. Its "Seope" was outlined 
as: "Assuming that Chinese Communist forces will participate 
in the Korean War, this paper will estimate the possible 
extent of such participation (in terms of North Korean re-~ 
quirements for support), the character of such participation, 
the possibility of direct hostile contact with US forces, 

and the implications in terms of Soviet intentions under 
varying conditions of Soviet willingness to initiate open 
hostilities with the US." Indications are that proposed 
IM~308 became merged with IMm306 below.) : 
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IM-315 


NIE 2/2 


NIS-11 


III. Estimat 


ORE 7-50 


IM-392 


IM-312 


ORE 50-50 
ORR 50-50 


ORE 29-50 
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Possible Soviet Use of Japanese Prisoners of 
War (S) August lh, 1950 






Soviet Participation in the Air Defense of ; 
Manchuria (TS) , November 27, 1950 


Soviet Intentions in the Current Situation (TS) December 5, 1950 
@s on the Dangers to Taiwan and to Southeast 
Asia before and during the Korean War 
oe enn WAL 












Probable Developments in Taiwan (S) March 20, 1950 


Reappraisal of ORE 7-50, "Probable Developments 
in Taiwan" (S) May 11, 1950 


ta 


Chinese Communist and Chinese Nationalist In- 
tentbions and Capabilities with respect to Taiwan 
(TS) July 27, 1950 


Prospects for the Defense of Indochina against a 
Chinese Communist Invasion (S) September 7, 1950 


(Supplement ) Prospects for Chinese Communist Action 
in Indochina during 1950 (S) ; September 7, 1950 


Consequences to the US of Communist Domination of 
Mainland Southeast Asia (S) October 13, 1950 











